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You are not to confuse the Hesson Guard, found in the better grades of 

Demuth pipes, with the Hessian Guard. © The latter were the foreign 
mercenaries who proved such a sharp thorn in Washington’s side till 

he finally licked the daylights out of them at Trenton. © The Hesson 

Guard is a friendly, peace-giving gadget, which, inconspicuously tucked 

away in stem and bowl, takes the sting out of pipe smoking and makes 
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Inside the Lines 


Very often, before the intention to buy is 
known outside the organization, “Key” 
purchasing men of the Industrial Giants of 
1930 consult Thomas’ Register as their first 
step in surveying the field for sources of 


supply. 


The 2700 Manufacturers that are now carry- 
ing 9900 advertisements find that their de- 
scriptive matter automatically comes to the 
attention of the right man at the right time. 


50% more advertisers than the most patronized trade paper—70% more thar 
any other Purchasing Guide—most of them use “Keys” and know what they get 








Its Paid Circulation is equivalent in capital and purchasing power to 
more than 100,000 of $100,000 each 


PAID CIRCULATION 
THE only one in its field 


Cie 
: : 








THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 


CAN URCES OF SUPPLY. 


A. B. C. AUTHENTICATED 
The Only Member in Its Field 
@ Send for A. B. C. audit for full details 





Combines a complete Purchasing Directory with the Collective Catalogue 
Idea—all names of Sources of Supply, and 9900 descriptive advertisements 


Consulted continuously throughout the year by executives, purchasing 
and other department managers, superintendents, and other “Key” men 
who investigate, specify and order for all lines, Everywhere. 

Its More than 1000 in “over $10,000,000” class 
More than 3000 in “over $1,000,000” class 


Upper class More than 8000 “over $100,000” 
clientele Average of all “over $100,000” each 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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To How Much Agency Service Is 
the Small Advertiser Entitled? 


An Advertising Agency Head Reviews His Time Sheets 


By an Advertising Agency Executive 


That’s where my money goes 

fo dress my Baby; 

| buys her everything 

fo keep her in style. 

W - ~ —~-) -a she’s worth her weight 


gold 
My Coal Black Baby 
Say, boys, that’s where my money 
goes. 


S° goes an old song. And so 
go the demands of many an 
advertiser who wants to be “kept in 
style’ by the agency which hopes 
that its “coal black baby” will 
grow up and become “worth her 
weight in gold” some day. 

What is the chance of the sma!l 
account growing—can the agency 
take small accounts, give some real 
service and yet make a reasonable 
profit ? 

That is a problem in which cer- 
tainly every agency, every pub- 
lisher and every new advertiser 
who starts with a modest appro- 
priation should be interested. 

Let’s get down to definitions to 
start the ball rolling. What is the 
“small” account? Well, let’s say 
one that starts the first year with 
no more than $20,000. Several of 
the outstanding advertisers of today 
began with appropriations of that 
size years ago, struggled along, 
grew and became successful in 
building profitable businesses. 

Next, how can we determine 
hether an account is profitable ? 
Ti he only sure way is to keep a 
cost system—just as one would do 
whether studying the cost of pig 
iron or pigs. This our organization 


does—the key executives keeping 
daily time sheets divided into half- 
hour periods in which we classify 
the direct service given to each cli- 
ent by functions, the time spent in 
general administration, the time 
spent in making fundamental gen- 
eral studies for all clients, the 
time spent in developing new bus- 
iness. 

We set as our salaries what we 
would earn with another agency 
were we not in business for our- 
selves—or what we believe we 
would earn as sales or advertising 
executives with a client. To this 
amount we add a percentage to take 
care of overhead, a percentage for 
development of basic studies and 
finally a small percentage for profit. 
On a basis of working so many 
hours a year, we determine an 
hourly rate. Last year, for exam- 
ple, the writer worked 2,034 hours 
—1,800 hours is considered an aver- 
age year, by the way, after deduct- 
ing time taken out for vacations, 
illness, holidays, etc. So we do 
know our costs. 

We also operate on a budget basis. 
We guessed our income within 4 
per cent last year—so we were not 
far off in this forecast. Our expense 
budget was 1.7 per cent higher than 
the forecast, and that was made in 
a year of considerable expansion 
for us—new and larger quarters, 
additions to our personnel, etc. 

Now let’s look back over the 
year’s time sheet analysis as it 
comes from our auditor: 


Table of Contents on page 158 
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Division Principal Principal 
of Time = —_ 
% % 
Direct Service to Clients 45 41 
New Business 08 11 
General Administration 40 46 
Basic Studies 07 02 
100 100 


Look at the amount of time spent 
in developing new business! Yet 
some advertisers think that all an 
agency head does is to turn his ac- 
count over to a “cub,” then go out 
and ring doorbells for more busi- 
ness. Our time spent in General 
Administration was perhaps higher 
last year than it normally should 
be—because of the expansion plan 
above mentioned, and because of 
improvements made in our internal 
routine, which are now freeing us 
to devote more “creative” time to 
client service and for basic studies. 


What Do the Cost Sheets Show? 


Before me is an analysis of the 
last twelve months, showing the in- 
come from each account, the com- 
bined cost of the service of the 
agency upon it, and the net profit 
or loss. 

First of all, size of account is 
not the sole factor by any means. 
Remember that in a personal ser- 
vice business like the advertising 
agency business (granting that we 
have experience and brains) all. we 
have to sell is our time. Here, for 
example, are two accounts where 
the income differed by less than 
$1,000 yet the cost of handling one 
was three times the cost of han- 
dling the other. 

Why this difference? The prof- 
itable account is an old advertiser, 
has done business with us for two 
years. The other is a new adver- 
tiser who after hiring an expert to 
do a job tried to do the whole job 
himself by criticizing every word, 
quibbling over commas and dashes, 
and had every piece of work done 
over at least three times. 

Here are two other accounts— 
both profitable ones—accounts that 
require a wide scope of service and 
pay us fees for the extras. One 
shows up far better than the other. 
Why? Because one man alone—an 
experienced sales manager who 
knows advertising—has entire con- 
tact with our agency, while the 
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other client has the president, two 
vice-presidents, an advertising man- 
ager and a purchasing agent all 
with their fingers in the pie! 
(We've since straightened that 
situation out—to the client's profit 
and satisfaction, as well as our 
own.) 

New advertisers with small ap- 
propriations are seldom profitable 
the first year—another fact which 
our time sheet analysis shows, 
This is brought about for two main 
reasons—first, it takes us more 
time during the first year to find 
out what the client’s situation and 
marketing problems are (often hv 
doesn’t know in detail what his 
situation is at the time he comes 
to us) and we have to teach him 
advertising fundamentals and last}; 
routine operations between his or- 
ganization and ours. 

“You'll have a nice account in 
four or five years by taking us 
now.” 

“We can get all the money we 
need if you can prove that advertis- 
ing pays. 

Yeah, we used to believe that 
there was a Santa Claus, too—once 
upon a time! 

One agency man who kept a 
careful record over a period of 
years told us that for every five ac- 
counts added each year, four old 
ones ceased to advertise with him 
And not that he lost accounts be- 
cause his organization did not serve 
them properly—he had an unusually 
successful record of holding them 
But mergers, changes in personnel 
and consequent changes in policy, 
abandoning of the products adver- 
tised, price and style changes, tar- 
iff — any number of factors 
enter into the problem beyond the 
agency’s control. (Hence the wise 
policy of always devoting a rea- 
sonable amount of time to develop 
ing new business!) 

Somewhere I’ve seen the state- 
ment that approximately 90 per 
cent of the new business enter- 
prises that start out fail within a 
few years because of lack of capi- 
tal, mis-management or various 
reasons. If true, the advertising 
agency has to use considerable 
judgment in selecting a winner 
from the remaining 10 per cent 
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The best advertising in the world 
is of little use without the co- 
ordinated support of a well-exe- 
cuted sales campaign, proper fac- 
tory production, shipping, credit, 
ample capital—and all of the many 
factors that constitute a successful 
business. 

As I look over the list of ac- 
counts before me of last year, I 
doubt whether five of them will 
grow, simply because of lack of 
capital. The stock market break 
can account for three of these— 
which were offshoots of a profit- 
able business but the backer was 
caught in the market and is re- 
trenching. Of these three—all 
new advertisers with us last year— 
we made a profit on one, lost 
slightly on another and far too 
much on the third. Another ac- 
count has merged after having 
been with us for two years. The 
management in control does not be- 
lieve in advertising. 

Last year we lost two accounts. 
One of these has intimated that he 
will return to us. The other we 
don’t want back at any price—a 
lawyer collected the last bill. 

We are not perfect by any 
means. Yet for the last four 
years, we have not lost more than 
an average of two accounts a year 
to other agencies—whereas about 
five accounts a year have discon- 
tinued advertising for the reasons 
above described. 

On the other hand, the analysis 
sheet shows us advertisers who 
have been with us for three years, 
who have grown steadily from a 
small initial appropriation and even 
now with a moderate expenditure 
are receiving satisfactory service— 
and both of us are profiting. 


How Can Small Advertisers Grow 
—How Can the Agency Profit? 


To the new advertiser, or to the 
old one, let me give a few tips— 
gleaned as a result of going back 
to my time-sheet analysis: 

1. All your agency has to sell is 
its time. Failure to make de- 
cisions in a reasonable length of 
time and to stick to them is the 
first factor that costs the agency 
many dollars. 

2. Have one person in your or- 
ganization contact with the agency. 
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“Too many cooks” spoil many an 
advertising broth—take up too 
much of your agent’s time trying 
to satisfy everyone. 

3. Don’t split hairs over art and 
mechanical bills. Sure, you ca: 
buy art cheaper than he does—s 
can he buy you cheaper art. Gamble 
a little on his buying knowledge 
and experience. Of course, you 
don’t kick about publication bills 
because they are standardized—but 
don’t think that good commercial 
artists work for nothing. 

4. Pay fees for the “plus” ser- 
vices. Remember the 15 per cent 
your agency gets was originally 
for the preparation of publication 
advertising. When you get to be a 
General Motors, Campbell Soup «1 
Colgate-Palmolive—you can get the 
extra services, too. Meanwhile pay 
fees—based upon your agency's 
hourly rate. 

5. Don’t judge the interest your 
agency takes in your account by 
the time the account handler spends 
in your presence. About nine- 
tenths of the work he does for you 
is back in the office—or getting 
ideas while shaving, at the theater, 
on a summer vacation, or riding i1 
the subway (the latter not charged 
in time sheets either!). 

6. Lastly, stick with the man who 
helps build you. You know the old 
story of the rising young man who 
marries the girl who cooks, washes 
the dishes, has no nurse girl, etc., 
etc—then when prosperity comes 
he ups and divorces her for the 
Follies beauty. Righto, and that 
still goes on in the client-agency 
situation—with the client often un 
happy with his new consort. 





Boynton Furnace to Charles 
Austin Bates 


The Boynton Furnace Company, New 
York, manufacturer of house heating 
boilers, hot water tank heaters an 
ranges, has appointed Charles Austir 
Bates, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as its advertising counsel. Bus 





ness papers and direct mail will be use 
B. W. Griffin Joins Hanson 
Agency 


Bryant W. Griffin, for four years ad 
vertising manager of the National New 
ark and Essex Banking Company, New 
ark, me as has joined the Joseph F 
Hanson Company, advertising agency ©! 
that city, as an accoynt executive. 
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They May Never Have 
Met Texas Guinan 


— But they can talk fluently about 
Period Furniture, Oriental Rugs 
and Building Attractive Homes! 


Night club life may or may not have run its course in 
the regular economic cycle of change. The pick-up in 
sales of ping-pong and parchesi outfits reported by the 
department stores may mean that the never-stay-at-home- 
at-night crowds are finding it cheaper to make home at- 
tractive. 


But the simple fact remains that the families we're talk- 
ing about—the more than 100,000 potent purchasers of 
your product who may never have met Miss Guinan— 
are spending just as much money as ever in keeping their 
lovely homes attractive, building new homes, remodeling 
old houses into marvels of modern comfort, planting the 
grounds and generally getting more out of life than the 
patrons of Broadway night life have ever been able to 
extract. 


lf you're looking for a market place for your wares, 
you'll do well to get all the facts about House Beautiful 
families. Your message in the pages of this Hand Book 
and Guide to Better Living will command the favorable 
attention of a select market where money is not only 
available but freely spent for all those things that make 
home-life worthwhile. 


Circulation 100,000 (A. B. C.) and More 


Rebate-Backed .............. Guaranteed 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


cA «Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City Union Oi! Building, Los Angeles 
Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 














Three 
Recipes for Recipe 


Booklets 





R. J. Ports & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are very anxious to obtain 
articles which have appeared in 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY giving examples of how 
recipe booklets and new recipes have 


increased sales. 
R. J. Ports & Co. 


HE recipe booklet is one of 

the advertising stalwarts of the 
food industry. It has been fea- 
tured for years, by scores, if not 
hundreds, of food advertisers; 
nevertheless, it remains an effec- 
tive phase of food product adver- 
tising. 

In our study of the recipe book- 
let, we have observed three com- 
mon structural weaknesses. Briefly, 
these are: 

1. A tendency to feature recipes 
that are too expensive for the 
common purse and too complicated 
for the average housewife’s abili- 
ties. 

2. A failure to make the instruc- 
tions so clear that Judy O’Grady, 
as well as the Colonel’s lady, can 
comprehend them without too 
much of a struggle. 

An effort to present a large 
number of recipes. The result is 
a booklet containing 100 or more 
recipes sketchily described. Of the 
100, perhaps no more than ten will 
be used by 90 per cent of the wo- 
men who get the booklet. Under 
the circumstances, would it not be 
better to find out which recipes are 
most widely used, and then give 
these major attention, omitting the 
others entirely if necessary? 

There are other structural weak- 
nesses that crop up in recipe book- 
let compilation. What they are 
and how they may be either 
avoided or strengthened are mat- 
ters that have been authoritatively 
discussed in articles published in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY. An index list, giving the 
titles of these articles, together with 
the dates of the issues in which 
they appear, is available. The is- 
sues themselves are largely out of 
print—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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M. C. Meigs, Vice-President, 
“The American Weekly” 


Merrill C. Meigs, formerly publisher 
of the Chicago Herald and Examin: 
has been appointed vice-president of 7 
American Weekly and will make his 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Meigs r¢ 
signed as publisher of the Herald and 
Examiner last year to devote his time 
to personal affairs, after having been in 
the Hearst newspaper service since 191) 
when he joined the Chicago ee 4 
American as assistant ublisher and : 
vertising manager. He formerly had ia 
with Lord & Thomas, now Lord & 
[homas and Logan, and with the J. | 
Case Threshing Machine Company. 

This appointment of Mr. Meigs at 
Chicago, according to Mortimer Ber! 
owitz, vice-president and general man- 
ager of The American Weekly, will not 
change the set-up of the Chicago office, 
James B. Meigs, a brother of Mr. Meigs 
continuing as Western manager. 


F. W. 





Harwood Joins 
“Liberty” 


Frank W. Harwood, formerly adv« 
tising director of the American Toba 
Company, has joined the staff of Liberty, 
New York, as advertising counselor 
Nineteen years ago, Mr. Harwoed joined 
the Bondy and Lederer organization, 
which afterward became part of the Ger 
eral Cigar Company, of which he was 
advertising director for a number 
years. 

Seven years ago he became advertising 
director of the American Tobacco Con 
pany. When the American Tobacco Con 
pany re-organized the American Cigar 
Company, Mr. Harwood became vice 
president in charge of sales for the cigar 
corporation. 


C. N. Palmer Appointed by 
Scott & Bowne 


C. N. Palmer, formerly with the me: 
chandising department of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York advertisin: 
agency, has joined Scott & Bowne 
Bloomfield, N. J., Scott’s Emulsion, 
sales and advertising manager. M 
Palmer was also, for several years, with 
the Horlicks Malted Milk Compan 
Racine, Wis., in a sales and advertising 
executive capacity. 


O. D. Keep to Head Condé 
Nast Promotion Department 


O. D. Keep has resigned as promoti»: 
manager of Time, New York, to tak 
charge of the promotion department 
the ‘ondé Nast Publications, Inc., Ne 
wet This change is effective Decer 
ver 1. 








“Christian Herald’ Advances 
Harry Hayden 


Harry Hayden, for the last two years 
with the Christian Herald, New York 
has been appointed Eastern advertisins 
manager. 
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Chemicals Make Money 
for Milwaukee 





RUGS, paints, soaps, and allied chemical products 

add $70,000,090 annually to Milwaukee’s indus- 
trial output. Eighty-six plants pay Milwaukee chemical 
workers an annual wage of $8,500,000—a sizable sum 
in itself but only four per cent of the city’s annual 
industrial payroll of $200,000,000. 


Milwaukee ranks seventh among all cities in manufac- 
turing payrolls—but it ranks first in diversification of 
industries and, therefore, first in stability of income. 


This advantage alone makes Milwaukee one of the 
outstanding metropolitan markets, but in addition, 
Milwaukee offers the advertiser economical one paper 
coverage of more than four out of every five families. 
Here is a market and a medium which merit a continu- 
ous advertising investment. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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FIRS T BY M E RIT 














Building Tomorrow’s Customers 


How Fisher Body Is Securing the Good-Will of Boys Through Its 
Craftsman’s Guild 


EK’ ERY business day during the 
last seven weeks boys have 
been visiting the sales offices of 
General Motors automobile dealers 
in all parts of America and regis- 
tering thefr names as members of 
the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, which is sponsored by the 
Fisher Body Corporation. Each 
boy has been given plans and in- 
structions for building a miniature 
coach, the design for which is de- 
rived from two coaches used by 
Napoleon Bonaparte—one at his 
coronation, the other at his mar- 
riage to Marie Louise of Austria. 
A silhouette of this same coach is 
a part of the much advertised and 
well-known emblem “Body by 
Fisher.” 

If his model, when completed, 
proves to be one of the four best 
submitted by the Guild member- 


ship, the boy will be given a uni- 


scholarship worth $5,000. 
If he does not attain one of the 
major prizes, he has a chance at 
980 other awards; he may be one 
of the ninety-eight young men to 
be given a trip to Detroit and be 
entertained by the corporation, and 
then there is a series of cash prizes 
for excellence in woodcraft, metal- 
craft, trimcraft and paintcraft. 


versity 


Portrayed Above 


Is the Miniature Napoleonic Coach Which Boys 


In any event, regardless of 
whether he is one of the fortunat: 
984, each boy’s coach model is his 
own property to be kept or dis 
posed of as he chooses. 

The entire General Motors car 
dealers’ organization has _ been 
drafted into service to assist in the 
enrolment. The movement is a: 
instructive example of building 
customers for tomorrow—the kind 
of advertising that requires vision 
and faith and that does not i 
sist upon having sales begin to 
roll in as soon as the magazines 
and newspapers containing the a: 
nouncements are off the press. 

In this one respect alone th: 
campaign challenges the attentio 
of advertisers. But it is of w 
usual interest at the present stag 
of things because, instead of hay 
ing the one major objective whi 
is usually considered as sufficient 
for an advertising program, it has 
at least three: 

1. Building present good-will for 
the Fisher Body Corporation and 
its product through spreading th 
name of Fisher in connection wit 
coach craftsmanship ; 

2. Creating a favorable impres 
sion in the minds of the coming 
generation of automobile buyers 


Are to 


Build as Members of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
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“Of the 43 metropolitan 
newspapers carrying our 
recent campaign, The 
Des Moines Register 
and Tribune rendered 
the most efficient coop- 
eration, writes the 
Associated Salmon 
Packers. 


P.S. Des Moines and Iowa is an ideal try- 
out market. You reach more than 200,000 
families living in the cities and towns and on 
the farms of Iowa, with The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

€ 
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causing them to regard a Fisher 
body as being one of the main 
qualifications of a good automo- 
bile; 

3. Assisting in creating and dis- 
covering young craftsmen who will 
be needed in the industry in future 
years. 

Of course it is a big idea. No 
small-visioned advertising plan ever 
pays triple dividends. It is also 
altruistic to a considerable degree, 
little effort being made to obtain 
what might be called direct returns. 

The members do not have to pay 
any fees or dues; neither are they 
required to sell anything. All they 
need do is to enrol with a Gen- 
eral Motors dealer, receive their 
blueprints and instructions, and 
then go ahead and fashion their 
Napoleonic coach to the best of 
their ability. 

This is how the Guild idea took 
form: 

Craftsmanship, as every well in- 
formed merchandiser knows, has 
long been the foundation of the 
Fisher creed. And, naturally 
enough, the corporation’s advertis- 
ing, carried out through the regu- 
lar mediums of magazines and 
newspapers, has been predicated 
along these lines. Thus, over a 
period of years, the craftsmanship 
idea has been firmly fixed in the 
buying consciousness of people in- 
terested in automobiles. Even so, 
effective as the advertising was, 
the corporation recognized that the 
program could be amplified and re- 
sults increased. 

Some months ago an idea look- 
ing toward such amplification 
started in the minds of some of 
the Fisher Body officials. Its basic 
thought was to interest the boys 
of the country in craftsmanship in 
such a manner as to knit it closely 
with the Fisher idea of craft ex- 
cellence. 

It was felt that thousands of 
mechanically minded boys and 
youths would respond quickly to 
an opportunity to improve their 
craft ability. 

About this time the fashion for 
ship models as home decorations 
had started to wane, and in the 
more exclusive art centers a num- 
ber of miniature coach models had 
appeared. This new style trend 
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fitted the Fisher Body Craftsman 
Guild perfectly. Here was an ob- 
ject to model that reflected th. 
latest vogue as well as being repr: 
sentative of the organization spo: 
soring the Guild work. It was 
there and then decided that the 
first Guild activity would be a con 
petition among the members 
coach modeling. 

But there was the question of 
age limit. It was found that boys 
ranging from twelve to ninete« 
years had shown remarkable apti 
tude in such work. It was felt 
however, that it was unfair 
have boys of so wide an age di 
parity compete against each other 

So it was decided to have virtu 
ally two competitions with equal 
awards. Thus the boys were to lx 
divided into two classes, one age 
twelve to fifteen inclusive and thi 
other sixteen to nineteen inclusive 
The original plan of awarding two 
university scholarships of four 
years each and each worth $5,(Xx 
was retained, with the exceptio 
that it was doubled so that two oi 
these valuable scholarships would 
go to the two senior boys who 
made the best coach models and 
two more scholarships would he 
given the two boys in the junior 
class. All of the other awards 
were similarly allocated, so that 
there was a total of 984 awards 

Daniel Beard, national commis 
sioner of the Boy Scouts of Amer 
ica, accepted the post of honorary 
president, co-operating with W. A 
Fisher, president of Fisher Bod 
Corporation and active president 
of the Guild. A number of lead- 
ing educators have sponsored th« 
Guild work and compose the hon 
orary board of judges. 


Agency Takes Over Client's 
Advertising Department 
Detroit, adver 
tising agency, it is announced, will in t! 


future direct all advertising and publ 
relations activities of the Hudson Motor 


C. C. Winningham, Inc., 


Car Company, manufacturer of Huds 
and Essex cars Under the new 

rangement the Winningham organizati 
extends its activities with its princip 
client to include the advertising ma 
agement of the Hudson company whi 
has dispensed with its advertising « 
partment. Its duties have been take: 
over by a Winningham executive wi! 
will be stationed at the Hudson office 
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HEN as much shortcake as you wish, made with 
the luscious, meaty Florida strawberries which 
start your way in December. 


Good for your appetite; good for our prosperity. 


Last year you ate 1,721 solid carloads of Florida 
strawberries for which growers received $2,730,000. 
(And this year the plantings are 10 to 50 per cent 
more than last.) 


“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” is the most direct 
influence you can buy, to reach this big reservoir of 
cash, starting to open next month! 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE,.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia... Los Angeles. . . San Franciseo 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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In 


Conference 


* 


Forreen business leaders discuss the 
new contract involving the expenditure of millions of 
dollars. Each director a leader in his own field— 
banker, lawyer, manufacturer, advertising expert. The 
minds of fifteen individuals must be brought to a 
common viewpoint before it can be recorded that “It 
was moved, seconded and unanimously carried . . .”, 
the prospective business authorized, the contract made, 
the purchase completed. Opportunity to make a sales 


presentation to this august body is rare indeed. 


In Chicago and its suburbs there are 1,121,000 
families, each in itself a board of directors, in the 
councils of which are discussed and decided the pur- 
chase of the automobile, the new house, its furnish- 
ings, clothes for mother and daughter, for the young 
and old men. The scene of the board meeting is the 
home. Dad is chairman, but his small stock interest 
in the Family Corporation necessitates a policy of 


concession to the liberal tendencies of the majority. 
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The cumulative expenditure of these boards in one 
year aggregates more than three billion dollars. For 
food alone they spend $823,000,000; for clothing, 
$368,000,000; for furniture, $209,000,000; for auto- 
motive products, $199,000,000; for drugs and toilet 
articles, $112,000,000; for building material, $127,000- 


000; for cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, $37,000,000. 


Truly a rare opportunity for the manufacturer, 
the merchant, to present his sales message to these 
boards of directors with the assurance of an interested 
and responsive hearing, through the medium of 
Chicago’s home newspaper, ninety-five per cent of 
whose circulation goes into these homes, reaches 


these family councils every week-day evening. 


* 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


(HicAGo NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Hor w . In Joseph RB. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
oA ——— ms © . poe ‘ 3-241 General 303 Crocker Ist 
y News Plaza 110 BE. 42d St. Motors Bidg Nat'l Bank Bidg 


lrearborm ill) Tel. Ashland 2770 Tel, Empire 7810 Tel. Douglas 7892 


ATLANTA—A. D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn Bidg., Tel. Walnut 8902 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


KX 
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You Cant Cover a 
Barrel with a Bottle Cap 
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Showing Dealers 
to Sell a 
Complicated 
Line 


of the Plan Was a 


Part 


Demonstration Device That 
Helped Simplify Matters 


By S. S. Cook 


Of the Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


HERE was a lull in the con- 

ference, a lull which is so apt 
to occur when much has been said 
but there is a great problem still 
to be faced. 

“Yes, it is all clear enough to 
us, but if it took you this long 
to explain it to us, how will we 
ever put it over to all of the deal- 
ers?” said one, expressing the 
thoughts of all. “It seems that 
each dealer would have to be a 
draftsman and a mathematician as 
well as a clever talker to design 
an assembly of these units and 
make the Prospect see how it 
would appear. 

The Curtis Sectional Kitchen 
Dresser Units were under discus- 
sion. The purpose of the Curtis 
Kitchen Units is to give the pros- 
pect a custom-built cabinet to meet 
exactly all requirements. At the 
same time, the plan is to produce 
these cabinets by mass production 
and stock them with dealers 
throughout the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

It was, indeed, a weighty prob- 
len. To design and demonstrate 
an installation of these units, a 
certain amount of technical knowl- 
edge of the product is necessary. 
Dealers are not only spread over 
wide areas, but also work under 
vastly different environments and 
conditions. The same units are 
placed in apartment kitchenettes 
and large farm kitchens. They are 
used in the North by the house- 
wife, and in the South by the col- 
ored cook, and sold to the archi- 
tect or to a woman who knows 
only that she wishes a better kit- 
chen, 


To meet this educational prob- 
lem a unique program was devised 
which includes national advertis- 
ing, and direct mail, in addition to 
demonstration equipment and sell- 
ing methods. 

The two fundamental factors in 
an educational program are: first, 
to simplify the problem so that a 
minimum of effort is necessary; 
second, to induce the dealers to ex- 
ert the effort necessary to get the 
required knowledge. 

When the dealer or dealer’s 
salesman went to school he was 
accustomed to having the teacher 
work the first problem for him. 
He would similarly find it simpler 
to have his first kitchen dresser 
installation worked for him 1s an 
example. That is what was done 
for him—as will be explained later 
in this article. 

National advertising became the 
keynote of the campaign. The ob- 
ject was to secure prospects 
throughout the country who would 
be interested in having an instal- 
lation planned. Copy appeared in 
selected general, women’s and 
home-building magazines. 

These were full-page illustrated 
advertisements, all bearing an in- 
quiry coupon. The _ illustrations 
usually pictured an installation of 
the units with a small cut showing 
the same installation being planned 
on the library table. The copy 
emphasized the fact that it is nec- 
essary, as well as possible, to fit 
an installation of these units to the 
needs of every kitchen and the 
personal desires of every woman. 
There was a coupon that would 
bring further information regard- 
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Suggested Assemblies Are Shown to Prospects by a Presentation Sketch 
Made from Colored Stickers of the Units Drawn to Scale—Above Is a 
Page of These Stickers Ready for Use 


ing the units or regarding the free 


planning service. 

Inquiries from these advertise- 
ments poured in by the thousands. 
These inquiries were answered by 
a letter and a copy of an attrac- 
tive booklet, “Your Dream Kit- 
chen.” 

This booklet describes and illus- 
trates, in color, many installations 
already made throughout the coun- 
try. Over half of the space is 
occupied by illustrations, which 
prevents the booklet from appear- 
ing tiresome. 

Both the booklet and accom- 
panying letter offer to the woman 
a free planning service which will 
enable her to see just what could 
and should be fitted into her own 
kitchen. She may take advantage 
of this service by sending the Cur- 
tis Service Bureau a sketch of her 
kitchen. This sketch is placed on 
the third page of the folder on 
which the letter was written, fol- 
lowing the example sketch on the 
second page. 

Every prospect who sends a 
sketch receives suggestions which 
include efficient arrangement of 
kitchen equipment as well as the 
installations best suited to add efhi- 


ciency and beauty to the kitchens 

The suggested assemblies are 
shown by a presentation sketch 
made from colored stickers of the 
units drawn to scale. Stickers o/ 
windows, sinks, doors, stoves, and 
refrigerators make the sketch 
complete and add background. With 
each presentation sketch is sent a 
letter of explanation which out- 
lines the advantages of the sug- 
gested installations. 

The dealer in the town where 
the prospect lives receives a copy 
of the letter and a copy of the 
kitchen dresser order blank. This 
blank shows a rough sketch of thie 
installations suggested and lists th 
units and accessories which con- 
stitute them. 

At this point in the program the 
education of dealers and dealers’ 
salesmen comes to the fore. e The 
dealer receives his first installa- 
tion worked out and presented 
Even the units are listed for him 
His work is greatly simplified on 
his first sale, which is sure to be 
his hardest. 

This first installation serves as 
an example from which other in- 
stallations may be patterned. It 
is much easier to follow an ex- 
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ample than to determine how to do 
something from reading instruc- 
tions. 

One of the greatest benefits of 
his first prospect sketch is that it 

rces the salesman to study the 
line. A woman who receives a 
sketch, studies it in relation to her 
needs and kitchen. She _ usually 
knows the names of the units and 
can ask intelligent questions. The 
retail salesman realizes this either 
before or shortly after he visits his 
irst prospect. 

A retail salesman from a large 
Eastern city related the following 
story during a recent visit to the 
Curtis offices. 

“When I received my first noti- 
fication that a sketch had been sent 
into my territory I had a vague 
understanding of the idea. The 
sketch on the order blank looked 
simple enough. After I had read 
the copy of the letter and gone over 
the lists of the units, identifying 
them on the sketch, I decided that 
all I need do was give the woman 
a talk on Curtis woodwork and 
take the order. 

“After I talked with the woman 
a few minutes she took me to her 
kitchen to show me the location 
for the suggested cabinet. She 
had neglected to show a radiator 
on the sketch she had sent in and 
the end of the suggested cabinet 
would require floor space occupied 
by the radiator. 

“She liked the 


cabinet and 
wanted to know how to make it 
fit. I told her that I supposed we 
could use units six inches smaller 


on the end. It was then that I 
found out she knew more about it 
than I did. She couldn’t find a 
drawer section the size needed and 
besides, that would only give her a 
flour bin in the cabinet, whereas 
she wanted a sugar bin also. 

“I soon admitted it was quite a 
complicated question which would 
have to be sent back to the Service 
Bureau. That night I got to study- 
ing and figuring. I found that by 
decreasing the width of other 
units it worked out fine. I went 
ae the next day and made the 
Sale, 

“I learned more in the time I 
worked to make that installation fit 
than in all my previous reading. 
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It meant a sale if I worked it 
out.” 

In practically every recommen 
dation made by the Service Bureau 
the retail salesman must make 
some changes to fit the exact de- 
sired needs, or kitchen of the 
woman. 

The value of the planning ser- 
vice as an educational factor is 
clearly demonstrated by the trend 
of the requests for this service. 
These requests are now coming 
largely from territories in which 
there are no Curtis dealers or 
where the dealers are new or have 
not previously been active in the 
sale of the Curtis kitchen dresser 
units. 

To assist with these demonstra- 
tions the salesman has the stickers 
and the miniature Kitchen Dresser 
Blocks. 

These blocks each represent a 
unit drawn to one inch scale. Each 
set contains at least one of every 
size and type of unit in the Curtis 
line, and several of the more popu- 
lar units. Each set also includes 
a window, door, sink, refrigerator 
and stove in order to make a com- 
plete picturization of the installa- 
tion and its surroundings. 

With these blocks a retail 
salesman who knows nothing of 
drafting can sit down with a woman 
at her library table or in his office 
and show her an exact picture of 
the installation she will receive. It 
would hardly be possible for a very 
clever speaker with a picture of 
each unit to give a woman as com- 
plete a picture of how her kitchen 
will look as is possible with the 
blocks. 

The stickers are used in conjunc- 
tion with the blocks to give the 
prospect a permanent record of 
the suggested installations. These 
sticker presentations are not only 
easier for a woman to understand 
than a blueprint or drawing, but 
they make possible a strong pres 
entation by any salesman, at any 
time, wherever he may be. 

In order further to increase the 
knowledge of those actively en- 
gaged in selling the Curtis units 
in regard to the units themselves, 
the method of working out instal- 
lations and the sales tools available, 
as well as to stimulate sales, a 











sales contest was instituted this 
summer. 

Every contestant before he may 
become eligible for a prize must 
solve four problems. These prob- 
lems consist of working out in- 
stallations on the basis of informa- 
tion as it is ordinarily received 
from prospects and answering 
questions in regard to these in- 
stallations. By doing this, the 
salesman acquires a complete un- 
derstanding of the entire line and 
the problems to be met in design- 
ing and selling an installation. 

The success of this program 
cannot be doubted in face of the 
steady increase in kitchen unit 
sales during a general depression 
in the building field. Dealers over 
the entire country east of the 
Rockies, who two years ago would 
not even have shown interest in 
these units, are now designing and 
selling installations. Constructive 
planning of kitchens may soon be- 
come as much a part of the retail 
lumber dealers’ routine as home 
planning. 


New Accounts to Meldrum & 
Fewsmith 


The Bishop & Babcock Sales Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and The Ohio Seamless 
Tube Company, Shelby, Ohio, have ap- 
pointed Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 

The Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, has also appointed 
Meldrum & Fewsmith to direct the ad 
vertising of its electrical refrigeration 
division. 


Stanley Resor Heads 
Unemployment Group 


Various divisions of the advertising 
business are to be included in the or 
ganization of the Emergency Employment 
Committee, which is sponsoring a cam- 
paign to raise $6,000,000 for unemploy- 
ment relief in New York. Stanley Resor, 
president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, will serve as chairman of the 
advertising group. 


Seattle Engraving Companies 
Merge 

The Seattle Engraving Company and 

the Western Engraving and Colortype 

Company, both of Seattle, have merged. 

Officers of the merged company are: 

Haller C. Campbell, president; C. L. 


Harrison and Fred S. Wiman, vice- 
presidents, and Webster R. Harrison, 
secretary. 
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Newspaper Publishers Meet 

The regular fall meeting of the Amer 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
was held at Sea Island Beach, Ga., last 
week, No action is taken on the prob 
lems brought before the fall gathering, 
as the association passes on recommenda 
tions at its annual meeting only. 

Radio broadcasting was discussed hy 
Elzey Roberts, publisher of the St. Louis 
Star, who stated that publishers were 
merely giving away free advertising 
space when they mentioned trade-names 
in program listings. W. E. Macfarlane, 
of the Chicago Tribune, expressed his 
opinions on broadcasting from the view 
point of a business manager of a news 
paper and as head of a radio static: 
John Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, dis 
cussed the relations of advertisir 
agency and publisher. 

George Auer, advertising manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune, presented 
a definition for guidance in determini: g 
local and national advertising classifica 
tions. 

Howard Davis, vice-president of the 
association, presided over the sessions 

In respect to the memory of Charles 
D. Atkinson, business manager of the 
Atlanta Journal, whose death at the hote! 
saddened his fellow members of the asso- 
ciation in which he was very active, the 
convention cancelled the golf tournament 
which is a feature of re of these meetings. 


Death of J. T. H. Mitchell 


John T. H. Mitchell, president of the 
advertising agency of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., New York, died at that city 
November 17. He was in his fifty-fifth 
year. 

His first cena in advertising 
work was gained when, as a young man, 
he joined the advertising a py con- 
ducted at Chicago by Charles Austin 
Bates. Later, Mr. Mitchell organized 
his own agency which he operated until 
1924 when, with Philip W. Lennen, he 
founded Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 


C. N. Turner to Direct Torrid 
Electrical Sales 


C. N. Turner, for the last seven years 
comptroller and assistant treasurer of 
The Beardsley & Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., manufac 
turer of Torrid electrical appliances, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
electrical division. 


Federal Motor Truck to 
Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden 


The Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, has appointed Fecheimer, Frank 
& Spedden, _ advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising 
count. 


Purity Bakeries Appoint Ayer 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chi 
cago, maker of rennan’s cakes and 
Taystee bread, om placed its advertising 
account with N. Ayer & Son, In 
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Out of 4850 new 


Indianapolis Families 


4322 


subscribed to The News 








Between January 1, 1929 and October 1, this 
year, 4850 new families moved into Indianap- 
olis and established permanent homes here. 


Of these 4850 families, 4822 became subscribers 
to The News. 


A selling record 99.42% perfect. But far more 
significant, ... convincing evidence that The 
News keeps advertisers in intimate touch with 
the city’s constantly changing complexion. 
That’s one reason why News coverage of 
Marion County (Indianapolis) has spread from 
an average of one copy for every 7.45 persons 
in 1900, to one copy for every 4.56 persons in 
1930. Also one reason why in this responsive 
Indianapolis market, 


The News . . . ALONE .. . Does the Job! 
* 













' he 
‘INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


yl BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


A. New York: Chicago: 
heats DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
AA, 110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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number of widely diversified products in 


the New York Market. 


The Boone Man will be glad to relate to 
you some such successful experiences and 
will be equally glad to counsel you on the 
advisability of adding the power of Journal 


Color to your own merchandising plan here. 


New York 
Evening Journal 


MAIN OFFICE: 8 EAST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK, International Magazine Building . . . ROCHESTER, Temple Beillding 
CHICAGO, Hearst Bldg. . . PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philedelphie Trust Bidg. 
DETROIT, General Motors Buliding . . . . . BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third St., Sen Francisco 
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00 TIRES SOLD 
IN ONE DAY 



























That’s What a Full Page In The 
Detroit News Accomplished 


IGHT miles from Detroit’s 
Bi veces section a neigh- 

borhood gasoline and auto- 

mobile accessory store sold 
700 nationally advertised tires, 
several hundred batteries, and 
served some 2,500 gasoline cus- 
tomers as the result of a full page 
advertisement exclusively ‘in The 
Detroit News, Detroit’s home news- 
paper. It’s true there were special 
inducements in this advertisement 
but that does not alter the fact that 
the unit price of tires averages 


higher than that of most articles 
and that people must have money 
to buy. In the following week 
the same store repeated the offer 
with a smaller advertisement and 
achieved even greater results. In 
fact the week produced an all-time 
tire sale record for this brand of 


tire anywhere in the United States. 
The moral: there’s business in De- 
troit and money to buy with but 
you must employ the right medium. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
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Collection Letters That Bring 
in the Money 


[wenty-six Specimens Used by Five Concerns to “Get the Check and 
Hold the Account” 


By Arthur H. Little 


N times like the present, when 

money moves more slowly than 
usual, the department or function 
of business that collects funds from 
customers moves into a new posi- 
tion of managerial importance. In 
the proportionate division of his 
attention, the credit manager be- 
comes less of an analyst of the 
credit aspects of accounts-to-be 
and more of a bloodhound on the 
trails of the check-books of ac- 
counts-that-are but have not been 
paid. 

His task divides itself into two 
related but fairly independent un- 
dertakings : 


1. Get the money. 


2. Hold the customer. 

Over him, meanwhile, hangs the 
overhead. Upon his shoulders rides, 
always, the responsibility of hold- 
ing down his costs. It is but log- 
ical, then, that to the bifurcated 
and difficult job of getting the 
check and holding the customer 
he should apply an expedient that 
is effective and inexpensive. Gen- 
erally speaking, the credit manager 
is writing many letters. He is 
augmenting and supplementing his 
letters with telegrams and, in lim- 
ited areas, with telephone calls. 
But, with certain exceptions as to 
industries and as to specific enter- 
prises that are in a peculiarly happy 
position as to collections, corre- 
spondence seems to be the motive 
power of his collection effort. 

To readers who are especially 
interested in customer relations, 
the exceptions, incidentally, will 
be significant. A fairly general 
survey reveals that collections are 
spotty—good in some districts and 
areas and not so good in others, 
good in some lines of business and 
fair-to-middling and poor in others. 
But those lines and those individual 
enterprises in which and to which 





collections are coming most easily 
are found in either, or both, of two 
general classifications : 


1. Industries or enterprises that, 
through prosperity and depression, 
year in and year out, have been able 
to maintain standardized policies as 
to prices and terms; and 

2. Enterprises whose products, 
with the harness of advertising, have 
been hitched to consumer demand. 


Thus, in the sugar trade—a trade 
whose staple product lends itself 
easily to the maintenance of prices 
and terms—the credit manager of 
a distributor testifies: “Our terms 
are what you might call immutable ; 
but they’re that way because we've 
kept them that way. Every cus- 
tomer knows that unless he dis- 
counts his sugar bills, he gets no 
more sugar. Consequently, he pays 
us even when, to do so, he must 
stand off the other fellow. We 
write few collection letters; and 
those few usually are custom-made 
—dictated to each individual cus- 
tomer and situation.” 

As to the manufacturer whose 
product is nationally advertised, 
another credit man testifies: “Just 
as the producer of a staple is in 
a happier collection position now, 
so is the advertiser—and for the 
same reason. The retailer pays 
for the advertised product because 
otherwise he'll get no more of that 
product to sell to the customers 
who ask for it.” 

Still, as is made evident by cur- 
rent interest in the matter, many 
credit managers, sales managers, 
and other executives are writing 
letters to bring in checks. We con- 
sider, here, an anthology of some 
of the newest, actual specimens. 

First, a series used by the Bon 
Ami Company, Inc. Letter No. 1, 
which goes out fifteen days after 
the statement, reads as follows: 
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We wish to call your attention to 
an open item in your account for 
invoice of 
which is past due. 

If the statement we mailed you 
some time ago escaped your notice, 
please give the enclosed your atten 
tion and let us have your remittance 
by return mail. 


Just a polite reminder, premised 
upon the tactful hypothesis that 
the debtor hasn’t seen the state- 
ment, or has forgotten it. Letter 
No. 2 carries, not one thought, but 
two thoughts: We want the money ; 
and we want your continued friend- 
ship. It reads: 


We have not received a reply to 
our previous letter regarding an 
open item in your account for 

CS 

We know it is a small matter, and 
in all probability you have over- 
looked it. Why not fix it up today 
so that we may close out this bai- 
ance on our books? 

We value highly your continued 
favors, and want to do everything in 
our power to preserve our pleasant 
business relations. 

Won't you kindly make remittance 
at once, or at least write us frankly 
about your reason for delay? 


Letter No. 3, which goes out 
forty-five days after the statement, 
still holds the good-will attitude, 
but begins to share with the debtor 
the responsibility for the difficulty 
—and for what may ensue: 


This is our third letter regarding 
an unpaid item in your account, for 
$ dated » and we 
feel that in all fairness we are en 
titled to some kind of reply. 

We are endeavoring to bring 
about the settlement of this item 
without disturbing the pleasant rela- 
tions that we have enjoyed in the 
past 

You have made this hard for us 
by your failure to answer previous 
requests for payment, and our 
future course of action is now solely 
in your hands. 

A prompt reply is necessary and 
expected. 


sixty days after the 
out goes letter No. 4, 
It reads: 


Finally, 
statement, 
the ultimatum. 


We are again writing to you 
about an open item in your account 
for invoice of , amounting 
to $ Since we have not had 
any response to our many requests 
for payment, we take it for granted 
that the amount is correct as 
rendered. 

Unless we hear from you by 

(a time limit of ten 
days), we shall be compelled to turn 


the account over to our attorney i 
legal action. This we dislike to do, 
but we have given you every reaso: 
able chance to remit. 

It is necessary, therefore, that w 
collect this amount at once, or pri 
ceed as stated above. 


Every manufacturer and every 
wholesale distributor knows the 
illicit discount-taker, the debtor 
who, failing to remit within the 
discount period, remits later and 
deducts the discount anyway. For 
him, under varying circumstances, 
Bon Ami has another letter series 
The first letter reads as follows: 


We are enclosing our statement 
for covering discount ¢ 
peated deducted from our invo 


Your check of $ for this 
voice was not accepted as full pa 
ment for the reason that it was not 
mailed until .... days after the 
expiration of the discount period 

As it is extremely inconvenient 
to have to bring down these ba 
ances each month, we would a 
preciate receiving your check f 
this small item By return mail 

If, for any reason, you feel that 
this deduction was justified, 
would like to hear from you on the 
subject. 


The second letter in the series 1 
peats the request of the first. 
third discusses the matter at greater 
length. It reasons with the debtor 
thus : 


Our terms, as shown on our 
voices, are 2 per cent ten days fri 
date of shipment, irrespective of de 
livery date, thirty days net. The 
fore, this does not permit the ded 
tion of the cash discount after th 
discount expiration date (which 
plainly shown on our invoices) ha 
passed, 

Individually, these deductions 
volve a small amount of money; | 
spread through the period of a yea 
among our customers, they woul 
total thousands of dollars. Asia 
from this, and in fairness to o 
other customers, we believe that 
allow this deduction of the cash d 
count would be giving you an_ ext 
discount on the purchase of o 
product, and we know you will agr« 
that this would be unfair to t! 
majority of our customers who mal 
it a point to discount within the 
lotted time, or pay in full « 
maturity 

Your failure to answer previo 
requests for payment leaves us 
alternative but to consider your a 
count in arrears, as the amount y: 
have deducted for cash discount 
properly due us. Unless prompt set 
tlement is made it will be necessa 
to discontinue credit to your fir: 

We sincerely hope it will not be 
necessary to take this step but 
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"What's Your Unbiased Opinion, Joe?” 


There is no such thing as an “unbiased opinion.” Yet 
shrewd business men will time and again ignore fact and 
accept an opinion because it more nearly coincides with 
their own than does fact. It is more flattering to have 
one’s surmises confirmed than otherwise, and—we are 
but human. 


Nowhere does opinion play so great a part as in the 
versatile business of advertising. Ideas, copy, media are 
all subject to the vagaries of human nature. Men who 
have not in years had to decide which of two wanted 
things shall be bought, because they could afford them 
both, will judge copy's:persuasive power by their own 
reactions. And men who buy newspaper space will 
sweep aside the fact of public preference expressed 
through circulation leadership, when that preference is 
not theirs. You may question the taste of a news- 
paper's readers, but you can't question the importance 
of their buying power, particularly if it is the greatest in 
a given field. 


You may or may not have opinions concerning the buy- 
ing power of the Chicago Evening American's circule- 
tion—in any case you will not deny the value of 
knowing definitely what it is, and how it compares with 
that of all Chicago. And you can find it out by calling 
in the Boone Man, who now has facts on Chicago's buy- 
ing power never before available. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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are sure you will agree with us that 
a policy that is not enforced is not 
a policy at all, and further, to ex- 
tend favors to some of our cus 
tomers that are not extended to all 
would be manifestly unfair. 

Anticipating a check by return 
mail, we remain. 


That is one way to meet the sit- 
uation of the unearned discount. 
In another instance—the policy of 
a manufacturing concern in the 
food industry—we find a method 
that does not temporize at all. This 
concern believes that the kidnaper 
of a discount deserves no kid- 
glove treatment. Its method is to 
send him, not a series of letters, 
nor even a single letter, but a 
printed notice that reads: 


We regret that your failure to 
remit within ten days makes it, nec 
essary for us to return your re- 
mittance. Where the discount period 
is exceeded, discount is not allow- 
able. Kindly correct (include dis- 
count) and return. 

It is to be noted that we have no 
terms (flour and corn goods bulk 


excluded) other than “10 days from 
date of invoice less 2 per cent.” 


Date of delivery or arrival does not 
enter into the matter. Accordingly, 
where an invoice is not discounted 
within the discount period, it is due, 
and without discount, immediately 
after. 

In fairness to everyone concerned, 
we return all remittances where dis- 
count has been deducted after the 
ten-day period has expired, and 
accompany such remittances with 
this notice. 


If we may pursue this discount 
subject into a byway for just a 
paragraph, we find an interesting 
sidelight on the policies of some of 
the chain stores. Generally speak- 
ing, the chains overlook no dis- 
counts at all, for discounts help 
materially to broaden the chains’ 
rather narrow profits. Indeed, at 
least one of the chains—on the tes- 
timony of one of the supplying 
manufacturers—will go so far in 
the direction of discount-taking as 
to remit within, say, four days of 
the date of the invoice, and then 
claim interest on the remaining six 
days. “In such an instance,” said 
a credit manager, “it has cost me a 
dollar and a half in letter-writing 
time to collect an item of four 
cents. But in every instance. I col- 
lect it. I've even been told by 
chain-store buyer to whom I went 
in person to complain about the 
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practice that if the additional 
count wasn’t allowed, the manage- 
ment would take the amount out of 
his salary. I called the bluff and 
told him: ‘All right, if your firm is 
small enough to stoop to such a 
policy, they can continue to do so, 
because I'll continue to stand by 
my guns.’” 

Admittedly, a collection letter is 
a difficult letter to write. As to 
technique, the letter writer con- 
fronts a dilemma. Either he can 
stick to a conservative style, and 
depend for its strength upon its 
straightforward simplicity; or, if 
he is blessed with sufficient skill 
and courage, plus a dependable 
acquaintance with the psychology 
of his customers, he can strive for 
an appeal distinctly more personal 
—personal by virtue of an element 
of emotion. Thus, the Hascall 
Paint Company, whose collection 
letters have been quoted in Print- 
ERS’ INK, has included in its series 
a communication that reads like 
this: 

My wife gave me the very devi! 
last evening! 

When [I left home yesterday 
morning she gave me positive in 
structions to drop into the jewelr 
store on my way home and get her 
wrist watch she had left there for 
repairs. But—I forgot! 

So, as I know how easy it is for 
a busy business man to forget, o 
casionally, to fulfill a duty, I = 
not going to give you the devil, 
am going to be better natured. 

Instead, I am just going to ask 
you to sit down, right NOW, before 
it again slips your mind, write out 
your check for $...... and mail it 
to us in the enclosed envelope. 

I know you will, because the ac 
count is two weeks overdue. 

Thank you, Mr. 


A credit manager would say that 
such a letter is gratifyingly effec- 
tive—if it reaches the right kind 
of man. But the credit man won- 
ders what the net effect would be 
if, say, 500 copies of that letter 
were sent to, say, 500 delinquent 
grocers in New York. In New 
York—and indeed in many districts 
in America—a grocer may be an 
“American” ; but he is just as likely 
to be a Lithuanian, or a Greek, or 
a Mexican, to whom all incoming 
correspondence, if it, is in English, 
must be read by a _ bright-eyed 
daughter who goes to high school— 
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ROVING things is part of a printer's business. We 
would like to prove something to you; that we know 


how to produce 


EFFECTIVE PRINTED ADVERTISING 


ment 


_— We can establish this fact by the most direct and con- 
oma vincing evidence; to wit, specimens of work done for 


like others. Some of these printed pieces are the carefully 


executed expression of customers’ plans. Others repre- 
sent a merger of ideas, and still others are our complete 


handiwork, from copy writing to mailing. 


Suppose you give us a chance to show some of these 


samples to you. 
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Circulation 
Gains 
were made 


In the past year—September 30, 1929, 
to September 30, 1930—the circulation 
of the Oklahoman and Times has in- 
creased 23,827. That's a 14% gain, and 
it has lopped 28c from the milline rate 
... a reduction of 12%. 


Gain Concentrated in City 
and Suburbs 


Seventy-seven per cent, or 18,474, of 
this circulation increase was made in 
Oklahoma City and its suburbs. It was 
not an isolated spurt, but followed sub- 
stantial gains made annually for over a 
decade. It shows how the Oklahoman 
and Times are growing to keep up with 
the rapid growth of the market they 
serve. They are the only newspapers 
who have kept abreast its growth. They 
are the only newspapers who can deliver 
your message to the thousands of new 
families who are adding their numbers 
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me E Coes DOWN 


232 TO $2.04 


and buying ability to the dominant im- 
portance of the Oklahoma City market. 


A Rich Market, Growing 
Richer 


Oklahoma Cityans have no strings on 
their purses. They have been spending 
money freely. And now comes the 
Sales Management Year Book with the 
information that the per capita spend- 
able income in Oklahoma City this year 
is 14% greater than last! An ade- 
quate schedule in the Oklahoman and 
Times will influence them to spend part 
of it for YOUR product or service ... 
at a low milline cost of $2.04. 


THE DAILY QKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMACITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
«THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. . 
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Accurate market 
knowledge 
means added 
profit opportunities. 

The Emerson B. Knight, Inc. 
consumer study ot 
of Detroit and a 
area cat 
sponsored by 

The Detroit Times 
places the 
testimony of your 
own customers i 
on record von 
and furnishes a nth 
reliable base on sa 
which to ae 
chart your sales course. 























‘‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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or by an. obliging, if somewhat 
blasé, postman. Remembering all 
conditions and contingencies, 
iy a firm is loath to pioneer in 
ction-letter style. The general 
tendency is conservative. It is the 

ion of many credit men that a 

ection letter ought to be short 

hat it should not reason or mor- 

e, but drive straight to its pur- 

e. Successful specimens reveal, 

wever, that even in these some- 

at stringent times an effective 
tter need not be downright penu- 
us with words. As an example, 
nsider a follow-up series used 

, good effect by the Arrow Head 
Steel Products Company. 

The first letter of the series— 
sent out after the customer has 
cnored other efforts to collect— 
eads as follows: 


Is it possible that you have been 
Po. cceccoceses and we haven't 
been told about it? 

We have a whole raft of corre- 
spondence here with reference to 
your account; but it seems that it 
has all been issued at this end of 
the line, and not a single reply from 
ou has been received. Frankly, we 
ire worried and wondering what is 
wrong and just what would be the 
thing to do 

Surely there must be someone 
there who can drop us a note and 

ve us some explanation. 





An interesting touch—that admit- 
ting that “we are worried and 
wondering what is wrong and just 
what would be the thing to do.” 
There is an interesting touch, also, 

the first paragraph of the second 
letter—an individual reference that 
is at once unique and, somewhat 
surprisingly, rather flattering. The 
second letter goes like this: 


I have been watching the mails, 
xpecting to come across a letter- 
ead with the familiar (description 
n color and name) trade-mark, 
thinking there might be a check at- 
iched to it 

Our accounts receivable show 

ceeee due—or, rather, past due 
nd we should appreciate very much 

uur bringing this amount down as 
tickly as possible. 


In instances in which the first 
letters of the series have gone into 
the air, seemingly, and fallen in a 
waste basket, the third generally 


a - - 
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It really seems useless to write to 
you when you do not acknowledge 
our letters, but we dislike taking 
any action ‘of a drastic nature with- 
out first giving proper notice to the 
people involved. 

We have written you repeatedly 
with reference to your past due ac 
count. You must realize that this 
condition cannot be permitted to 
exist indefinitely. You have ignored 
all previous letters on the subject 
and we rather expect that this one 
will be ignored in like manner. 
However, there is just a bare pos- 
sibility that you will have a change 
of heart and we therefore give you 
this opportunity to give us an ex 
planation. 

Without word from you by (date) 
we shall take steps to bring the mat- 
ter to a close through other chan 
nels. 


In the equipment industry there 
has come about in recent years a 
rather extensive development of 
the plan of instalment selling; and 
the development has given rise to 
a new kind of collection problem, 
for obviously it introduces a new 
relationship between seller and cus- 
tomer. An example is presented 
in the Star Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., of St. Louis, which sells 
popcorn machines to retailers. 

The Star company is patient. To 
its delinquent instalment accounts 
it sends a series of letters to the 
maximum of twelve. We. shall 
consider the final letters in the 
series. Letter No. 10 reads: 


To all parties concerned, litiga- 
tion is expensive. We have made 
it a point to avoid lawsuits where- 
ever possible, and in your particular 
case we see no reason why it should 
be necessary for us to go to law. 

When the obligation was incurred, 
you signed a legal and binding con 
tract. agreeing to pay us $...... 
monthly, and if you had remitted 
promptly as agreed, the, account 
would have been closed, of course, 
long before this. 

The time for delay is past. Before 
taking any court action, we want to 
give you one more opportunity to 
settle this claim on a friendly basis. 

We much prefer to avoid legal 
action. However, your check in our 
EE ON asdcccseéuns (five days 
ahead) is the only thing that will 
stop such action. 


Letters 10, 11 and 12, inciden- 
tally, are sent by registered mail. 
Letter 11 reads: 

We still hesitate to cause you any 
trouble—especially over an account 


of only $....... 
A lawsuit, of course, casts a 
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rather unpleasant reflect’on on the 
party sued. We do not know your 
standing in the city . 
but we believe that you would not 
wish to hurt your position by having 
any unpleasant situation arise as to 
your inability, or refusal, to pay a 
‘ust debt. 

We are simply asking you to 
hink this matter over very seri 
ously. If it is your desire that we 
go ahead and take whatever action 
we deem advisable, you need only 
continue to keep silent. 

We have given you every possible 
chance and courtesy. Of course, 
there is a limit, and we belisve we 
have reached it If nothing can be 
done by being fair and co-operating 
with you, then we shall proceed to 
collect in any manner we desire, 
regardless of what embarrassment or 
unnecessary expense it may cause 
you. 


signed, by the 
secretary, 
blunt. It 


Letter No. 12, 
way, by the company’s 
is peremptory, but not 
reads : 


I think I have exhausted every- 
thing there is to say. You owe us 
some money and you seemingly will 
not pay. 

I can’t believe you would buy a 
machine with the idea in mind that 
you wouldn't pay for it unless forced 
to. 

Yet the fact remains that you owe 
us $. which should have been 
paid by and we haven't 
heard a word from you since. 

Honestly, now, what do you 
think of people that try to “beat” 
companies out of their rightful pur- 
chase price on products? 

Are you trying to excuse yourself 
by saying you haven't the monev 
or you’ve had “such hard luck?” 
Are vou trying to make out that 
NOBODY ELSE ever had things g» 
a little wrong? And still they have 
COME THROUGH and paid when 
it pinched. Isn't it a good feeling 
to say to yourself, “I did right” 
doesn't it seem to lighten the load 
and make other things come your 
way easier? Haven't you tried it? 
Try it now. 

You cah't get that good feeling 
hy excusing yourself again and say- 
ing, “‘Next week rll send the 
money.” My friend, “next week” 
never comes! It is. only TODAY 
we have. So will you not send us 
your check and let’s clean up your 
account and be good friends as we 
ave always been? 


On occasion, Letter No. 12 is 
preceded by a special and supple- 
mentary letter that is addressed “to 
the attention of” the customer's 
treasurer, or individually to the 
head of the business. It raises the 
question: Why should a firm, ap- 
parently responsible, refuse to pay ? 
It reads: 
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It really isn’t the amount of $.. 
due on your account that causes us 
the most concern. 

We want our money.. That’s nat- 
ural. But the idea that we cannot 
reconcile is that any firm, apparently 
responsible, would buy merchandise 
and refuse to pay for it, unless 
forced to. 

We do not haye such a thoughi 
of you. But, on the other hand, 
we really have no reason to feel 
otherwise. 

We have written you approxi- 
mately times, including 
(letters, To none of 
have we had the courtesy of a reply. 

I cannot help but feel that per- 
haps these letters are not reaching 
your desk. I am, therefore, direct- 
ing this to your personal attention 
in the hope ‘that our impression of 
(name vf firm) may be changed by 
your immediate reply. 


Letter No. 12, if it brings no a 
tion, is followed by a collection 
telegram; and if the telegram 
brings no action, the account is 
“turned over” to an agency for 
collection. 

And here enters the interesting 
question of action. Does the credi 
tor of the delinquent debtor really 
carry out the threat that his final 
letters have implied? Fairly gen 
erally, he does. Although just now 
most concerns lean toward leniency, 
although a number of credit man- 
agers say, “Just now we're not 
quite so quick on the trigger,” the 
collection gun really is loaded 
Generally the policy is this: Don't 
threaten action until you mean it; 
then warn in advance; and then 
act. 

Not always does the action con- 
sist of immediate litigation. A 
manufacturing concern whose col 
lection record is an example highly 
praised in credit circles uses, first, 
the sight draft. The following let- 
ter explains itself : 

You received an itemized state 
ment on the applying to 
bills of with notice that 
provided we did not receive a check 
to cover on or before 
would draw a sight draft on you 
through your bank. 

We have waited until this morn- 
ing. assuming that your check would 
be in the mail; but it has not yet 
shown up. 

We prefer that our customers take 
care of their accounts within our 
credit terms, which is the only way 
that credit accommodations can be 
continued. 

_ When, after a reasonable exten- 
sion of time, settlement of an ac- 
count is not made, we exercise our 
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i'm Through With 
the Horribles 


Tuere’s something about 
moving that gives me the jitters. I’m ordinarily a 
creature of peace and quiet, and the idea of knock- 
ing home life into a cocked hat even to start a better 
establishment, is strictly against my cosmos. Thank 
Heaven it’s over again. Yes, Throckmorton, we’ve 
moved. (All cracks about moving being cheaper 
than paying rent will please be checked at the door.) 
Lugging a coupla van loads of bird cages and waffle 
irons hither and thither is no mean job. It’s lucky 
for the manufacturers that moving products from 
factory to consumer is a somewhat simpler task. 
© © @® For example, in Los Angeles there’s The 
Examiner—largest morning and Sunday A. B. C. cir- 
culation in the field. Sitting on top of the market 
and keeping a very diagnostic finger on its pulse is 
the Market Survey Department of this same paper. 
The combination is moving more than one product 
into the home. How about a little high class truck- 
ing for you? 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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option and draw at sight and the 
customer is then given an opportu- 
nity to straighten out his account. 

We despatched a sight draft, cov- 
ering the above, to your bank this 
morning and expect you to honor it 
when it is presented. 

Regretting the necessity for clos- 
ing out by this method the invoices 
involved, we are 


Meanwhile, the following letter 
has gone to the bank: 


We hand you herewith for col- 

lection and remittance our draft No. 
or or 

Please remit proceeds in on York 

exchange. 

Mr. . is a customer 
of ours who, we believe, is capable 
of meeting obligations, but is some- 
what careless at times. The account 

days past due and there 
seems to be no reason why payment 
should be further delayed. Perhaps 
he will tell you that the remittance 
is going forward. Do you mind 
suggesting to him that he pay the 
sight draft instead, since you hold 
it? By the way, do you frequently 
have occasion to handle sight drafts 


against him? 

If payment should be refused, 
kindly return the draft, stating the 
reasons for non-payment. We enclose 
an advance remittance against your 
expense, and will be pleased to re- 
imburse any additional charges. 


If no word comes from either 
the customer or the bank, the fol- 
lowing letters go out—this one to 
the customer : 


We are calling your attention 
again to your past due account 
amounting to for which 
we made draft on you on 
(date) in favor of 
Bank. 

We have not yet heard from the 
bank and conclude of course, that 
you have not paid them. 

Please attend to this 
promptly. 


And this one to the bank: 


matter 


Referring to our letter of the 
concerning Ge A aepeenen 
of our draft . 
we inquire about the * probability of 
its early payment. should you be 
unable to collect after further pres- 
entation, please return the draft to 
us. 


For any one of several reasons, 
the draft may come back. Depend- 
ing upon the reason, one of the 
following letters goes to the cus- 
tomer : 


amount- 

has been returned 

: Bank endorsed, 
“No funds.” 
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While we admit our surprise, we 
assume that this is merely an over 
sight. We ask that you look into 
the matter and let us hear from you 
within the next few days. 


The bank may cite another rea 
son. If it does, the customer gets 
letter that reads: 


Ww e dre won you on 
(date) through the plied elem 
Bank, and our draft has been re- 
turned to us with the notation, 
“Never pays drafts . 

Under the circumstances, we shall 
appreciate your sending us the fe- 
mittance by return mail 


The customer may direct the bat 
to return the draft—and assign 1 
reason at all. For such a contit 
gency :— 


Our draft of ...... for $ 
has been returned by the ... 

Bank with the information that you 
instructed them to do so. 

Will you kindly tell us your rea 
sons for having the draft returned? 
If we do not hear from you or re 
ceive the remittance, we shall draw 
on you again on (date) 


Against another contingency :- 


Our draft of 
has been returned by the — 
Bank with the endorsement, appar- 
ently written by you, to the effect 
that you would write to us. 

Several days have elapsed since 
the return of the draft; and, not 
having received the anticipated let- 
ter, we call the matter to your at- 
tention. 

We assume that you have 
good reason for not taking up 
draft. If there is a difference in 
our records that would change the 
amount due, we shall thank you if 
you will inform us by return mail 


some 


Against another contingency 


Our draft of amounting 
to $ has been returned by 
Bank with the 
endorsement that you had no in- 
voice and requested a duplicate 
Therefore, we enclose a copy of 
the invoice and ask that you let us 
hear from you within the next few 
days, with a remittance to cover. 


Against another contingency : 


amounting 


Our draft of 
$ has been returned by 
Bank with the 


endorsement, is paid.” 

We have not. a received the re- 
mittance; in fact, we have had no 
communication of any kind from 
you 

Kindly let us hear from you by 
return mail. 
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Thousands 
AHEAD! 


You can reach our half 
of this truly golden state 
through a single medium, 
the Examiner. It is thou- 
sands ahead in City and 
Suburban as well as in 


Total circulation. 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 


—35 Years the Leader 
—Stll Far Out in Front 
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—_— DAY found Balti 
voters heartily approving all four of ¢ 
proposed municipal loans. 


By an overwhelming majority in ¢& 
instance, Baltimore voted “Yes” 

harbor improvements, $10,000,000; 
enlarged airport, $2,500,000; streets 

paving, $2,000,000; a school for ha 
capped children, $1,500,000. 


But approving municipal loans is ¢ 

part of the affirmative voting done 
Baltimoreans. In steadily increasi@ays #2 
numbers they vote “‘Yes’’ every day 

The Sunpapers. 


Here are the latest circulation figu 


THE SUNPAPERSee 


in Octobe 
Daily (M & E) 300,84 


Atlanta: 
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EVENING SUNDAY 


York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8S. Osborn, Inc. 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness 
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URING the 
D month of Oc- 
tober, The Free Press 
carried 41% of all 
new passenger car 
advertising appearing 
in Detroit news- 
papers. 59% was split 
between the two 
other newspapers. 


q 


N October, 1929, 
The Free Press 
carried 36% of the 


total volume of new 
passenger car adver- 


tising. The October, 
1930 figure therefore 
represents an increase 
of 5% in its share of 
the business. 


q 


HE automotive 
business at this 
moment is distinctly 


on the “up and up.” 
New models being 
presented are finding 
favor and thousands 
of men have been re- 
employed within the 
last two weeks. 


q 


T this hour, as at 
any other time, 
the only morning 
newspaper in the area 
can help you make 
sales economically in 
the key homes of the 
market. 





COhe Detroit_Free Press 


VERREE @& 
National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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\vainst still another :— 


Our draft of amounting 
has been returned by 
Bank, endorsed, 
) response to notice.” 
We are confident that if the draft 
f had come to your attention, 
would have protected it. Notices 
collection mailed or left at one’s 
do not always reach the proper 
son; and we assume that this is 
in this instance. 
Under the circumstances, we re- 
st that you remit to us within 
next few days. We shall ap- 
eciate the remittance—and appre- 
te it doubly if you will send an 
er along with the remittance. 


(hus our final specimen concludes 

a happy note—continued sales 

ntact with the customer. Even 

drastic expedient of the draft 

in expedient that affects the cus- 

tomer’s credit standing at his bank 

—can be applied, seemingly, to the 

two-fold purpose of getting the 
check and holding the account. 


Become Evans, Nye & 
Harmon, Inc. 
December 1, the respective 
interests of Evans, 
& Hackett, Inc., and Industries Pub- 
Corporation, both of New York, 
continue under the title of Evans, 
& Harmon, Inc. Added personnel 
include Frank W. Nye, vice-presi- 
formerly president of the Outdoor 
ertising Agency of America, Inc., 
William Rea, at one time with the 
mer George Batten Company. 
Other officers will be David G. 
esident; S. Keith Evans, 
and Robert L. Harmon, 
vans, Nye & Harmon, 
othees at 


tlective 
rtising agency 


Evans, 
vice-presi- 
secretary. 
Inc., will have 
386 Fourth Avenue. 


Join Trowbridge Outdoor 
_A. H. Roth, formerly with the H. H. 
Set? Advertising Seon, Newark, 
N. J., ‘and S. F. Frazer, formerly with 
the Jersey Advertising Corporation, have 

d the sales staff of the Trowbridge 
or Advertising Corporation, New- 


Oxol Account to 
B., B., D. & O. 


Prescott Company, Passaic, N. J., 
ppointed Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
n, Inc., to direct the advertising of 

new specialty, Oxol, a disinfectant, 
ide and general kitchen cleanser. 


D. Wood with “Pictorial 
Review” 
ed D. Wood, formerly with Good 


lousekeeping, has joined the advertising 
staff of Pictorial Review, New York. 
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‘Increased Appropriation for 
Northwest Campaign 


At a recent meeting of the Puget 
Sounders and British Columbians Asso 
ciation held at Seattle, plans were dis- 
cussed for the 1931 co-operative adver- 
tising campaign of that group. Seven 
new cities have joined the association 
this year augmenting the advertising ap- 
propriation by over $40,000. These 
cities, all of which are in Washington, 
are Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Bremerton, 
Shelton, Olympia, Port Angeles and 
Port Townsend. 

Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., Seattle ad 
vertising agency, together with the 
Morgan Eastman Advertising Company, 
Vancouver, B. C., will handle the 193 
campaign 


L. J. Brugler Heads Com- 


: “— ~ ° 
mercial Advertising Corporation 

L. J. Brugler has been elected pres 
ident of the Commercial Advertising Cor- 
poration, Williamsport, Pa., to succeed 
the late J. Donald Smead. Mr. Bruglet 
has been with the Commercial agency 
since its organization in 1926 and, before 
that, was with the Grit Publishing Com 
pany for over twenty-three years. Walter 
J. Miller has been made vice-president 
and treasurer and William H. Bishop, 
secretary. W. G. Jones, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has been added 
to the staff as an account executive 


R. N. Harger with Phelps 
Agency 


Rollin N. MHarger, formerly with 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, has joined 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, as vice-pres'dent. He 
was also formerly director of advertising 
of the Dodge Brothers Corporation, De 
troit, and, at one time, was with the 
Saxon Motor Car Company. 


Paper Account to Smith- 


Patterson-Allen 
The Westfield River Paper Company, 


Russell, Mass., manufacturer of Paper 
glass and embossed tissue papers, has 
appointed Smith-Patterson-Allen, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used 


Automotive Specialty Account 
to Lauer Agency 


The Do-Ray Lamp Company, Chicago, 
has appointed the Albert L. Lauer Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct the advertising for its line of 
automotive specialties. 


Appoints Advertisers Company 

The Theatre Engineering Service Com- 
pany, Hollywood, Calif., has appointed 
the Advertisers Company, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business papers and di 
rect mail will be used for both foreign 
and domestic campaigns. 





Advertising Interests Meet with 
Government Chiefs 


Publishers and Advertising Agents Are Guests of Association of National 
Advertisers, Which Later Holds Speakerless Sessions to Air Its 
Opinions on Newspaper Rates, Broadcasting and 
Other Problems 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


F there was any important 

question pertaining to advertis- 
ing that was not subjected to a 
detailed examination, at Washing- 
ton last week, by those responsible 
for directing a large part of the na- 
tion’s national ad- 
vertising budget, it 
could only have been 
a question that read- 
ily answered itself. 

Members of the 
Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers 
who left their desks 
to attend this meet- 
ing did for the 
purpose of learning 
how and where 
strengthened support 
could be put behind 
each advertising dol- 
lar charged with the 
task of maintaining 
and building = up 
markets, under trade 
conditions that were 
acknowledged to be 
depressed. There 
resulted careful 
scrutiny of circulation and rate 
matters, resulting in resolutions 
given elsewhere in this article. 

The association went into 
carefully planned executive 
sion with Government officials to 
obtain a first-hand report of what 
the Department of Commerce, the 
Postal Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission are do- 
ing to aid business. Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 
anticipated the course of the 
opening session when he said he 
understood a large dose of Depart- 
ment of Commerce was about to 
be served to those present. The 
size of the dose and its reaction on 
the audience is best described by 
A. T. Preyer, vice-president of 


so 


a 


a 
ses- 


Lee H. Bristol 
New A. N. A. President 
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Chemical Comp: 
If these twelve gentlemen 
thirteen with the Secretary, 
done nothing else but walk to th 
platform as evidence of their de 
sire to co-operate with busin 
this meeting would 
have been w 
while. When 
spoke, it made it 
more worth while.” 
Publishers and ad 
vertising agents were 
the invited guests of 
the association at 
this meeting. They 
learned how trade 
associations and 
dividual manufac- 
turers may take ad- 
vantage of the test- 
ing apparatus in the 
Bureau of Stand- 
ards for analyses 
and testing of prod- 
ucts; the aims, ac- 
complishments and 
plans of the domes- 
tic commerce divi- 
sion ; how advertisers 
and advertising agencies may take 
advantage of the services of the 
commodity divisions; the progress 
of the census of distribution. 
The statement that business will 
not be made to wait two years for 
a new edition of the Market Data 
Handbook, that up-to-date supple- 
ments are to be issued as fast as 
practicable, met with hearty 
approval. 
The industrial sales maps pre- 
pared by the industrial machiner) 
division were exhibited ir 


the _Vick 


8s 


and their 
usefulness ‘in reducing sales costs 
was explained. 

That 3,000 requests were 
ceived from non-theatrical sources 
which sought aid in getting films 
suggested good reason for close 


so 
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This Mountain Wall «2% 
§ ee 5 


res ee 


A New Booklet! 


describing briefly the Los 
Angeles market — pointing out 
in particular its singular local 
conditions and their relation 
to advertising —has been pre- 
pared by the Los Angeles 
Times. A copy will be cheer- 
fully sent on request to any 
reader of Printers’ Ink. 


Address: 





Promotion Department 


Los Angiiks Times 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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co-operation with the motion 
picture division of the department 
by advertisers using industrial 
films. 

Charles W. Crawford, of the 
Food & Drug Administration, em- 
phasized the readiness of this di- 
vision to counsel with advertisers 
on label problems, preferring to 
do so when the label is being 
planned rather than after it ap- 
pears on the market and is ad- 
vertised and when the cause of 
discussion is a question of legality 
or possible misinterpretation by the 
public. 

Testimonial advertising again 
came into the spotlight of conven- 
tion discussion. The association 
has expressed its disapproval of 
this type of copy in no uncertain 
terms. A vehement denunciation 
of paid testimonials voiced by Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner William 
E. Humphrey received the hearty 
approval of his audience. The 
burden of his speech was devoted 
to the subject of fraudulent ad- 
vertising, largely made possible by 
“the fat woman and the _ bald- 
headed man,” who he said, “in 
stupid faith lead an endless pro- 
cession of suckers.” 

The Trade Practice Conference 
held with representatives of 6,000 
publications, Mr. Humphrey de- 
clared, “has done more to sup- 
press fraudulent advertising than 
all other plans combined from the 
foundation of the Government 
down to the present hour.” 

Comparing the new policy of co- 
operation with the previous policy 
of litigation, he reported that over 
eleven years of operation by liti- 
gation, 676 concerns were com- 
pelled to stop fraudulent practices, 
while in the four years under 
the new plan, 876 concerns were 
compelled to stop. The new plan 
has really been in full force only 
during the last year and accounts 
for a total of 518 stoppages. 

A day of meeting with Govern- 
ment officials had a fitting climax 
at the annual banquet, addressed 
by President Hoover, whose 
speech was reported in Printers’ 
Ink last week His address and 
that of David M. Lawrence, pub- 
lisher of The United States Daily, 
were broadcast over the nation. 


Mr. Lawrence interpreted the re- 
sults of the election in relation to 
their effect on Congressional legis- 
lation. He concluded that in giy- 
ing practically equal representa- 
tion in both Houses to the tw 
major political parties, the voters 
charged them both with an edict 
to do their utmost to restore pros 
perity and that, consequently, bus- 
iness should fear no_ political 
maneuvering inimical to its wel- 
fare 

The second day’s sessions were 
in marked contrast to those of the 
first day. Members had been urged 
to have no hesitancy in discussing 
their problems and their opinions 
of advertising practices. For this 
purpose a speakerless session was 
held. While this was a closed 
meeting, some indication of the 
subjects that were aired can | 
obtained from the summary of ac- 
tivities presented in the report oi 
the president, Bernard Lichten 
berg, and from resolutions thiat 
were adopted at the close of the 
meeting 

There is little occasion for sut 
prise in the knowledge that the 
general-retail rate and enforced 
combination policies of newspapers 
came up for their share of atten 
tion. On rate differentials — the 
association adopted the following 
resolution : 

Whereas many department stores 
that are manufacturers of a line of 
their own branded products are 
given the lowest preferential rat 
by newspapers, in spite of their bh 
ing manufacturers in direct con 
petition with national advertis¢ 
and whereas chain stores of 
kinds, including voluntary and ma 
facturer-owned chains who are mat 
ufacturers and who sell their ow 
branded products in direct compet 
tion with nationally advertis« 
brands, are accorded local rates 
whereas the national advertisers 
representing a large part of the tot 
of newspaper advertising in tl 
United States are asked to pay tl 
“national’’ or “general’’ rate, ther 
fore, be it resolved that the A.N.A 
protests most vigorously against su 
discriminators and unfair compet 
tors. 


Publication rates, in a_ wid 
scope, were the subject of another 
resolution which recommends 4 
suspension of rate increases, and 
requests publishers, if possible, to 
reduce rates. These desires of the 
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RESPONSE 


EW YORK is so vast that a 

lot of business, can come 

to those who simply sit and wait. 
But not all business 

Not, for example, that of the 
million families who read the 
Sunday New York American. 
Not their $2,241,100,500 in 
yearly spendable cash. Espe- 
cially not of the 69.3% of them 
who read only the American 
on Sundays. 

No amount of advertising 
elsewhere than in the Ameri- 
can will get a response from this 
bloc of buyers. That's a good 
thing to know .. . particularly 
in times like these, when you 


can well give thanks for every 
sale you make. 
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olumbia Broac 


Yanks Yalel( 


HOCKED were sons of Eli and Old Nassau last Satur- 
S day morning. Headlines blared that the Columbia 
Chain had cancelled arrangements to broadcast the Yale- 
Princeton Classic as “not warranting sufficient interest 
from an etheral standpoint.” 

They had substituted the Fordham-St. Mary’s tilt, 
instead! 

Yale, Princeton Alumni could not grasp the significance. 
They were interested in the Jersey battle. They were at- 
tending, if physically possible. So were their friends. 
Whomever had heard of Fordham and St. Mary’s? 


But the Columbia Broadcasting Company, swayed by 
business rather than by sentimental reasons, realized where 


the greatest PUBLIC interest lay, and acted accordingly. 


This year, a lot of friends of the Yales and Princetons of 
the magazine field are casting sentiment to the winds in 


order to embrace the Fordhams and St. Marys’. 


With profits to produce they are recognizing the fact 


that their favorite magazines are no longer America’s 
favorites. That the American public pays more money to- 
day for True Story Magazine than for any other periodical 
printed. That the great buying public expresses a greater 
voluntary (newsstand) preference for True Story at 25 
cents than for any other magazine at 10 cents or even a 


nickel. 


The alertness of advertising men to the fact that “the 
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asting Co. 
e}Oft the Aur! 


old order changeth” is seen in True Story’s 10.3 per cent 
advertising gain for the first 9 months of 1930 when all 
leading magazines combined lost 6.7 per cent. 

True Story’s roster of food advertisers for hard boiled 
1931 to date shows a 99.9 per cent gain over 1930 (which 
was 107 per cent over 1929). And household advertising 


to date shows a 119 per cent gain. 
The first different editorial appeal in a generation has 


apparently found the keynote of the greatest masses of the 


American housewives (most of whom never before were 
tempted to read magazines). This mew circulation with 
-the greatest copy-for-copy reader interest, constantly 
growing in voluntary (newsstand) sales with recent state- 
ments to the A. B. C., is rapidly being recognized as a 
“MUST” on hand picked lists. And that it moves goods 


is seen in the lowest 





advertising turnover 


of any mass magazine. 


You'll be keeping 
in step with the times 
if you write 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New 
York, for the new 
book, “What True 
Story Means to Busi- 
Natu- 
rally, it is sent with- 


ness Profits.” 


out obligation. 





Which Are the Seven 
Largest Universities? 


Changing times ignore tradition. The 
American public turns its face from New 
Haven, Cambridge and New Jersey. Here 
is how the college-going youth votes today 
. Columbia University 36,587 Students 
2. New York University....27,881 Students 
University of California. .18,652 Students 
College of the City of 
New York --17,930 Students 
5. Boston University........14,321 Students 
6. University of Illinois....14,183 Students 
7. Ohio State University....13,546 Students 


And here is how modern readers vote for 
the seven leading “‘housewives’ *’ magazines 
in their voluntary purchases: 

Magazine “‘A’’ ...... 1,005,443 (At 10 Cents) 
Magazine ““B"’ 690,486 (At 10 Cents) 
Magazine *‘ 595,188 (At 25 Cents) 
Magazine 564,110 (At 10 Cents) 
Magazine “ 490,019 (At 10 Cents) 
Magazine “‘F’’ 329,717 (At 10 Cents) 
True Story ......... 2,028,779 (At 25 Cents) 
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A MILLION MODERNS IN THIS MARKET! 


20, 1930 


advertisers and their reasons for 
stating them are given in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Whereas general commodity prices 
e materially and steadily declined 
ring the past twelve months, and 
ereas national advertisers have 
cessfully reduced cost of distribu 
nm in many directions, with an im 
rtant exception in space advertis- 
g which is recognized as one o 
e most important factors in dis- 
ibution and whereas we as buyers 
f advertising must perforce be con- 
tantly on the alert to reduce our 
ivertising expense by all possible 
eans and hence, are determined in 
e future to examine more closely 
nto the quality of circulation and 
ctual purchasing power expressed 
herein rather than to seek for quan- 
ty, therefore, be it resolved 
that the A.N. A. urges publishers to 
ispend rate increases announced or 
roposed and, further than that, to 
educe present space rates to the ‘end 
that the use of publications as a 
factor in building business may be 
nade more profitable. 


Che studies of the association 
nd the sentiment of its members 

the matter of enforced combi- 
itions, resulted in the adoption of 
this resolution: 


Whereas, certain publishers who 
ssue morning and evening newspa- 
pers continue to force national ad 
vertisers to purchase space in hoth 
papers in combination, regardless of 
whether or not such a combination 
an produce sales on an economical 
basis and whereas such a practice 
seriously interferes with the efforts 
of all business toward more efficient 
and less wasteful advertising and 
sales, therefore be it resolved that 
the A.N.A. hereby reiterates its be- 
lief that enforced combinations are 
ineconomic, illogical and a_ very 

erious detriment to the much sought 
und sorely needed elimination of 
waste in distribution. 


the study of 


‘he progress of 
adcasting acceptance and circu- 


lation, sponsored by the associa- 

m and financed by forty-seven 
ilvertisers, was reported at a 
special closed session. The report 
covered the first six months of the 
survey. 

In the report of the president it 

is stated that by the end of 
March, 1931, approximately 75,000 
families owning sets will have 
been called upon and data on about 
55,000 set-owning families will 

e been obtained. 

Early reports are expected on 
1 magazine study which is under 
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the direction of Fred R. Davis 
of the General Electric Company 
Another study nearing completion 
is one on car-card advertising. 
under the direction of W. B. Geis- 
singer, of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. This study 
will be presented in a handbook 
now being completed which deals 
with rate structure, circulation 
and types of effective copy. 

Turner Jones, of the Coca-Cola 
Company, reported that progress 
is being made toward completion 
of a study on a plan for equaliz- 
ing market opportunities for buy- 
ers of poster advertising. This 
will also deal with ways and means 
of obtaining reliable, usable and 
uniform statistics on traffic flow in 
the major markets. 

Results of a study on vertical 
co-operative advertising will soon 
be released. John W. Longnecker. 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, heads the committee in 
charge which is working with the 
Harvard Business School. An- 
other book to be issued soon will 
describe how schools, colleges and 
other institutions are using adver- 
tising material supplied them 

Early release of a_ study by 
Nelson S. Greensfelder, ot the 
Hercules Powder Company, was 
announced. This will cover the 
relationship of industrial and con 
sumer viewpoints. 

A detailed and analyzed report, 
breaking down the advertising 
budgets of 506 advertisers with 
the percentages spent for various 
forms of advertising, is scheduled 
for early release. The survey 
covers budgets for 1929-30 and is 
under the direction of William A. 
Hart, of E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Company. 

Free publicity in its broader as- 
pects and, with special reference to 
the role to be played by advertis- 
ing agencies, was reviewed by Ivy 
Lee. He asserted that free pub- 
licity, advertising and all efforts to 
influence the public necessitated 
one fundamental characteristic. 
Each should tell the promoter’s 
story over his own signature. He 
cautioned agencies not to send ma- 
terial prepared in the interest of 
clients on agency letterheads or 
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SALES RESISTANCE |} ‘ 


1s Lowest 


DVERTISERS have long known that sales messages 
have greater strength if they are read at a time 
when readers are relaxed . . . unhurried... when they have 
time to enjoy the news, features, articles, advertisements. 


The problem is finding the newspaper which reaches 
the family when they are in this receptive mood. . . at home. 


In many cities the problem is easily solved by a com- 
parison of daily circulation figures. But in Boston a 
unique situation exists. In the commuting zone (30-mile 
radius) nearly 200,000 dai/y readers of two Boston papers 
fail to buy the Sunday editions of these two papers. 





One loses 18% of its daily circulation. Another loses 


stl 
58%. And no other paper picks up these losses. 
The explanation? . .. Whatever it is, daily readers who = 
do not carry through on Sunday, are not “home’”’ readers. i 
The Globe, however, not only holds its own but shows an 
an increase of 4% in the trading radius. rez 
The Sunday Globe, with the same readers as the Daily 
Globe, has far more circulation in this 30-mile area than bo 
any other Sunday paper . . . and in the right kind of W, 


communities. 


Here, then, is Boston’s “home paper,” daily as well as 
Sunday, for it is the only Boston paper that has home 
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strength on the one day that a// reading is done at home. 


A woman’s page established 36 years ago as the first 


woman’s page in America . . . selected school and church 
news .. . more local department-store advertising than 
any other Boston paper . . . these are some of the reasons 


readers prefer the Globe in the home. 


The whole Boston newspaper situation is analyzed in a 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
Write for a free copy. 


The Boston GLosBE 
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releases. Such material he rec- 
ommended should be sent by the 
client, thus avoiding any implica- 
tion that advertising, placed by an 
agency, is involved in any way. 

Lee H. Bristol, of the Bristol- 
Myers Company, who had _ been 
first vice-president of the associa- 
tion, was elected president. He 
succeeds Bernard Lichtenberg, of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
who automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Stuart Peabody of the Borden 
Company was elected first vice- 
president. W. A. Grove, of the 
Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Company, and P. J. Kelly, 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, were re-elected vice- 
presidents. 

New directors elected were Tur- 
ner Jones, of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, and Cliff Knoble, of the 
Chrysler Corporation. Re-elected 
were Allan Brown, Bakelite Cor- 
poration, A. T. Preyer, Vick 
Chemical Company, and Guy C. 
Smith, of Libby, McNeil & Libby. 
Directors continuing on the board 
are Bennett Chapple, The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co.; T. F. Dris- 
coll, Armour & Co.: William F. 
Earls, United States Rubber Co.; 
Gates Ferguson, International Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Corp.; H. C. 
Grimsley, Indian Refining Co.; 
William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company; Allyn 
B. McIntire, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co.; Arthur H. Ogle, 
Bauer & Black. Albert E. Haase 
continues as managing director 
and secretary-treasurer. 


to Join 


Fountain, Jr., 
Blaker Agency 


1931, 
formerly vice-president of 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., ad 


A. E. 


Effective January 1, Alfred E 
Fountain, Jr., 
Lyddon, 
vertising agency, will join the Blaker 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
He will be manager of its building divi- 
sion. 


Joseph Slagg, Production Man- 
ager, Grace & Holliday 


Joseph Slagg has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of Grace & Holliday, 
Detroit advertising agency. He succeeds 
Gerald Lapiner, who has joined the sales 
promotion department of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, of Detroit. 
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American Safety Razor Has 
Record Earnings 

The American Safety Razor Corpor: 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., reports consol! 
dated net earnings, after charges a1 
taxes, for the third quarter endin, 
September 30, 1930, of $392,627, against 
$397,119, for the correspond.ng peri 
of 1929. For the first nine months of 
this year, net earnings amounted 
$1,095,618, against $1,088,042 for the firs: 
nine months of 1929. The company als 
reports that its earnings for the nit 
months’ period of 1930 constitute tl 
largest earnings for a like period sit 
the company was organized 


“The Engineer’ to Start 
Publication 


Schleissner, publisher of 7 
Tobacco Record and Brief Case, Ne 
York, will issue a new monthly public 
tion to be known as The Engineer {: 
the New York State Society of Pr 
fessional Engineers. The new publica 
tion, which will be devoted to the er 
gineering profession, will make its aj 
pearance with a January number. Mr 
Schleissner will be editor and publishe 
and Max Arman, associate editor 


New Account to E. A. Clarke 


Agency 

Hoppe, Inc., Philadelphia 
manufacturer of gun cleaning special 
ties, has appointed the E. A. Clark 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 


W. M. Findlay with Toronto 


Outdoor Firm 
Wallace M. Findlay, formerly vic« 
president of Sterling Beeso mn, Inc., Tole 
advertising agency, has joined the staff 
of the E. L. Ruddy Company, Ltd 
Toronto outdoor advertising firm 


Paul 


Frank A. 


To Manage Natural Gas 


Equipment Sales 
Ellis G. Fulton, formerly 
Dan B. Miner Company, Los Angeles 
advertising agenc’, has been appointe 
sales manager of the Natural Gas Equi; 
ment Company, of that city. 


with Th 


Sign Company Appoints 
Faxon Agency 
The Williams Name Plate Sign Cor 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Wil-O 
Lite signs, has placed its advertising 
account with Faxon, Inc., advertisir 
agency of that city. 


International Vitamin to 
Redfield-Coupe 


The International Vitamin 
New York, maker of I V C Pearls, } 
appointed Redfield-Coupe, Inc., advert 
ing agency of that city, to direct 
advertising account 


Compar 
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... . to win 
PRIZE FIGHTS 
or MARKETS 


If bulk alone won in the prize ring Primo Carnera would 
be the heavyweight champion of the world ... 


If the biggest newspaper was always the best advertising 
buy, space buyers would be superfluous. 


But the size of a fighter or the size of a newspaper have 
little to do with their ability to get results. 


Before the Knight Study of Cleveland, however, the buying 
power of newspaper readers was anybody’s guess. Now, 
known indices of purchasing ability show that The News 
is far above average in such factors as charge accounts and 
motor cars; savings deposits and stock and bonds. 


Under present economic conditions it’s wise to reach the 
greatest number of buyers rather than just the largest num- 
ber of readers, when one buys newspaper space. 


In Cleveland—use The News. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


Geo, A. McDevitt Co., National Representatives 
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“THE 
IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 








IS MIGHTIER STILL! 
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A camera to us isn't just a camera 


— it's a DYNAMO! 


It generates circulation 
for our newspaper! 


People generally love news pictures 
—no question about it! 


Our circulation progress 
proves they do— 


October average was 161,000 net 


paid —A big all-time record 


among newspaper folk! 


DAILY... TIMES 


CHICAGO’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


National Representatives: The Sewyer-Ferguson Co. 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Dr. Thomas Mann, the Munich nov- : 
elist, who won the Nobel prize for re. 
literature in 1929, writes on “Ideal- oa 
ism and the World Today" in the solv 
November ROTARIAN. ques 
". . . The paramount demand of prod 
our era is to establish an harmoni- ing 
ous unity between the inalienable Th 
rights of the individual and the i. 
nation on one hand and the cate- — 
gorical duties imposed upon us by hous 
society, both national and inter- probl 
national, on the other." How 
t lt 

il 

Articles by such well known writers as 2 pan 

Mann are reasons why "The Rotarian" — 


is avidly read. Such reader interest 
plays an important part in increasing wis 
lineage—November exceeds the same compe 
month last year 40.91%. 
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Getting Closer to Retailers While 
Selling Through Jobbers 


\lthough Vimlite Is Distributed Exclusively Through Jobbers, the New 
York Wire Cloth Company Now Knows Who 90 Per Cent of Its 
Dealers Are 


By E. B. Weiss 


\ ANUFACTURERS, in prac- 
4 tically all fields, who distrib- 
e specialty products through job- 
rs—products that must be pushed 
be sold—must contend with a 
imber of problems in common. 
Some of these problems are: 

1. Getting the jobber’s sales man- 
wer, and through him the jobber’s 
alesmen, actually to put special 
elling effort back of the product. 
2. Finding out who the retailers 
re—their names and addresses. 

3. Once the retailers have been 


i 


located, using this information— 
ll the while working through the 
jobber and his sales force—to 


solve such problems as determining 
the inventory of the product in 
question that retailers are carry- 
ing; getting retailers to bring the 
rroduct out of the back room up 
to the front of the store; distribut- 
ing samples economically over the 
retail counter, etc. 
I'm sure the New York Wire 
Cloth Company, maker 
Vimlite—a flexible 
health glass used pri- 
marily for poultry 
houses—doesn’t feel that 
it has solved all these 


problems, and _ solved 
them once and for all. 
However, I do know 


that the company has 
rked out a plan 
ich has proved to be 
iighly practical solu- 
tion to some of these 
iculties and at least 
partial answer to the 
thers, 
In brief, this company 
s succeeded, in a field 
ving its share of 
competition, in getting 
jobbers and its job- 
ers’ salesmen to look 
m its product as 
omething more than 


This Counter Display Cabinet 
Helped Vimlite Solve Several 
of Its Toughest Jobber- 


Dealer Problems 


$7 


one out: of 10,000 items. It has 
succeeded in getting, within the 
space of two months, the names 
and addresses of 90 per cent of its 
retail distributors. It has succeeded 
in moving its product not only from 
out of the storage room but right 
on to the front counter. It is dis- 
tributing samples economically and 
effectively over the counter and it 
proposes to supplement an already 
fair knowledge of its retail dealers’ 
inventory position with an accurate 
knowledge. 

All this has been accomplished 
without the aid of contests held 
among the jobbers’ salesmen, with- 
out, in fact, having the names of 
these men; without the aid of spe- 
cial discounts or bonuses, and with- 
out expensive merchandising ap- 
pendages of any kind. The story 
of how all this was brought about 
should be suggestive to most manu- 
facturers selling through jobbers. 

When the company knitted its 
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composite brow in serious contem- 
plation of its merchandising prob- 
lems, it determined that there could 
be no better start than to begin 
with the assumption that its whole- 
salers and retailers are most keenly 
interested in making an honest 
profit. Working on that perfectly 
commonplace basis, it then rea- 
soned that, so far as the retailer 
is concerned, making a fair profit 
on an item such as Vimlite necessi- 
tates three things: 

1. Consumer education. Common 
to all manufacturers—the need of 
creating understanding among and 
demand by users. Being done in 
orthodox manner through advertis- 
ing in national and State farm 
papers. 

Practically automatic selling. 

3. Elimination of waste. (Vim- 
lite is sold from the roll and, like 
most roll goods, has been difficult 
to display in the dealer’s store.) 


Counter Display Cabinet Accom- 
plishes Three Purposes 


The solution that was hit upon 


not only solved these three merchan- 
dising difficulties, but also supplied 
the central theme for the entire 


merchandising program, starting 
with the jobber and concluding 
with the final transaction in the 
retail store. It is nothing other 
than a counter display cabinet; a 
rack that holds a fifty or 100-foot 
roll of Vimlite and which is de- 
signed to be placed on the dealer’s 
counter. 

The rack is made of metal and 
the accompanying illustration makes 
further description of it unneces- 
sary. It is worth while, though, to 
high spot its merchandising ac- 
complishments. 

In the first place, the cabinet 
contains a selling message which, 
in a few well-chosen words, ex- 
plains what Vimlite is and what it 
does. Then there are two pockets 
which are kept filled with circu- 
lars that contain an actual sample 
of the product—thus solving the 
sampling problem—and another cir- 
cular which explains in more detail 
why Vimlite is needed in poultry 
farming, thus making the selling 
process more nearly automatic. Fi- 
nally, there is the space designed 
to hold the product itself in carton 
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form—thus solving the problem of 
waste. Actually, the cabinet might 
be called a Vimlite department. It 
does just about everything except 
cut the product to the proper length 
and wrap it up. 

Now the company felt it was 
ready to go to the jobber and pre 
sent concrete reasons why its pro - 
uct should be singled out for spe- 
cial consideration. There are about 
440 jobbers who could handle the 
product. About 150 are actually 
needed adequately to cover the 
country. Distribution is confined to 
non-competing jobbers where coy- 
erage of retail outlets can be thus 
obtained. To these 150 the company 
went with a portfolio of large <i- 
mensions. 

The portfolio was hand drawn 
and finished in large size because 
it had been the company’s expe- 
rience that the jobber’s sales man- 
ager is a mighty difficult individual 
to pin down long enough to con- 
centrate on a selling talk. He dii- 
fers from the sales manager of a 
manufacturing organization in that 
he not only heads the sales force, 
but in many cases does the buying 
and is in control of the jobber's 
inventory. The combination of these 
functions with the direction of his 
sales force (numbering anywhere 
from a dozen to 200 men) makes 
him -an extremely busy person. 
Frequently he has two and three 
telephones on his desk and they 
keep ringing incessantly. 

Holding his attention, therefore, 
is far from an easy task and it 
was reasoned that at least one way 
of accomplishing this would be to 
put before him a portfolio which, 
both from the standpoint of size 
and general make-up, would focus 
and hold his eye and mind. 

In addition, the portfolio was laid 
out on a rather unique plan. Each 
page was divided into two parts 
One part was captioned: “We do 
this.” The other part was captioned : 
“You do that.” In the first section, 
the text explained—in language so 
written as to resemble actual selling 
talk that it could be read to the 
jobber’s sales manager word for 
word—precisely what the manufac- 
turer proposed doing to help the 
jobber. The second section ex- 
plained the role the jobber was ex- 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 





The Sun-Telegraph, according to 
Media Records gained 68,899 lines 
during October in local display ad- 
vertising over October, 1929. The 
other evening-Sunday paper lost 
112,421 lines; the morning paper lost 
11,315 lines. 


The Sun-Telegraph published 36.8% 
of all local display advertising 
printed in Pittsburgh newspapers 
during October, 1930 as compared 
with 33.6% for the same period last 
year. 


All figures by Media Records, Inc. and exclude only 
linoge in “stuffer section’’—section distributed tc a 
limited portion of other Sunday paper's circulation 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Nationally Represented by 
PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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pected to play in the merchandising 
scheme. 

Throughout the portfolio there 
were scattered paragraphs to which 
the jobber had to make an an- 
swer. Thus, the company’s repre- 
sentative presenting the portfolio 
had definite evidence, every few 
minutes, whether or not he was 
getting the concentrated attention 
that was necessary. 

The portfolio told about the 
merits of the product. It mapped 
the product’s market potentialities. 
It described the company’s adver- 
tising program. And then it told 
how the company intended to tie 
together the product, the advertis- 
‘ing, the jobber’s salesman and the 
automatic salesman on the retailer’s 
counter—the display rack. 

In effect, the company’s represen- 
tative said to the jobber’s sales 
manager : 

“Now what you want to know is: 
How are we going to help your 
salesmen? Well, this is what we 
will do: 

“We are going to give to each one 
of your men a little portfolio of 
twelve pages. Here is a sample of 
it. It will fit nicely in their brief 
cases and will scarcely take up any 
space. 

“This little portfolio will give 
your men a selling message to pre- 
sent to retailers; a message which 
they can repeat word for word, if 
they care to, simply elaborating 
here and there as conditions indi- 
cate to be necessary. What is more, 
the portfolio does not depend en- 
tirely on text to get across its 
message. To the contrary, liberal 
use is made of illustrations, charts 
and maps; all drawn with the ut- 
most simplicity and all explained 
in A B C fashion. 

“For example, the first page of 
this portfolio is captioned: ‘A 
Growing Industry.’ This page, with 
the aid of simple pictures and a 
few lines of text, charts the scope 
of the poultry market. On the next 
page is a map of the United States. 
The caption reads: ‘Each Dot In- 
dicates 50,000 Chickens.’ 

“This is followed by a page 
headed: ‘Thirteen Dollars-and- 
Cents Reasons for Selling Vimlite.’ 
The reasons are given in a few 
words each. The next page gives an 
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outline of our merchandising pro- 
cedure. It tells the whole story in 
pictures and tells it in the space of 
about two minutes. 

“The next few pages explain our 
advertising program in detail. | 
want you to notice, particularly, 
these loose sheets. Each sheet con 
tains a county map of the territory 
covered by each one of your sales- 
men. On this map, we give the 
dealer graphic evidence of how 
well our national and State farm 
paper advertising covers his local 
selling area. In other words, we 
don’t ask your salesmen to talk 
about our advertising in general 
terms. We give them individually 
prepared maps which enable them 
to picture our advertising to every 
dealer in terms of that dealer's 
own territory. Your salesmen know 
that dealers aren’t interested in na- 
tional advertising per se. They 
know that what dealers want to 
hear about is the advertising ap- 
pearing in their own bailiwick 
These specially prepared maps 
give them that information in 
convincing, and’ quickly grasped 
form. 

“So much for the market, the 
product, and the advertising back 
of it. Now what about local sup- 
port? You know that goods well 
displayed are half sold. Well, we 
have worked out what we feel is 
a 100 per cent sure-fire display 
plan. Here is a picture of our dis- 
play rack. It is given free to Vim- 
lite dealers. It outlines the prod- 
uct’s advantages, shows the goods 
to prospective buyers, dispenses lit- 
erature and samples, takes up very 
little table space and leaves the 
dealer free to sell. 

“To be sure that each retailer 
gets a display we provide a post- 
card display-rack order (they are 
in the pocket of this portfolio, the 
pocket holding twenty-five post 
cards). Each time one of your men 
lands a Vimlite order, he fills in a 
postcard with the name of the 
dealer, the address, and checks 
whether the order is for a fifty- 
foot or a 100-foot roll. He also 
jots down, in the space provided on 
the card, how many consumer sam- 
ples and consumer folders we are 
to send along with the display rack. 
Finally, he jots down his firm’s 
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FIRST 
IN 
PITTSBURGH 


(Jan. Ist to Nov. Ist, 1930) 


The Power of The Press 
in Pittsburgh 


(During the first ten months of 1930) 


First in Retail Display linage 
First in General Display linage 
First in Automotive Display linage 
First in Total Display linage 
First in Classified linage 
First in Total Advertising linage 
This leadership maintained in spite of the 
fact that Department Store advertising was 
withheld from The Press during Jan. and 
Feb. due to a discussion on rate-making 
principles. 

All statements based on meter from Media Records, 


Inc. properly cxclusive of linage in a national magazine 
distributed with other Pittsburgh Sunday paper. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS --++ OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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in Total Grocery 
Advertising 


Over one-half million lines ahead of the 
second daily-Sunday Pittsburgh news- 
paper — More linage than both other 
Pittsburgh newspapers — These are the 
facts Media Records, Inc. show in total 
Retail and General Grocery linage figures 
for the first ten months of 1930. 


Here again, in this important division, 
The Press continues First in Pittsburgh 
by decisive figures. 


Another leadership victory scored by the 
Habit of Producing Results. 


Write for copies of the 18-page sections which 
peared exclusively in The Press, announcing 
the opening of the new McCann Food Store. 


1ePittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





‘ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
‘EWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
HICAGO+- SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
ETROIT+ PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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name and drops the card in the 
mails. 

“You see, of course, that this 
gives your men something addi- 
tional to talk about. It puts them 
in the position of offering some- 
thing worth while to the dealer. 
They are performing a service and, 
coming at the end of the sales talk 
which this portfolio helps them to 
make, it adds the necessary clincher 


to the sale.” 
How the Plan Has Worked 


How has this plan worked out? 
The following figures give the an- 
swer : 

So far, 3,200 requests have been 
received for the display racks. 
These have all come in within the 
remarkably short space of two 
months. Each one has carried the 
name and address of the dealer to 
whom the rack was to be shipped. 
Inasmuch as the company esti- 
mates that these 3,200 dealers rep- 
resent about 90 per cent of its 


total number of retail outlets at the 
present time, n 
matician to figure out that Vimlite 


it requires no mathe- 


now knows the names and addresses 
of practically all its dealers, and 
knows whether they ordered a 
fifty-foot or a 100-foot roll. It is 
proposed to follow-up these dealers, 
at a later date, with a request for 
information conce rning their exact 
Vimlite inventory position. 

That is one way in which these 
names and addresses are being put 
to use. Another use that has been 
found for them is in calls on job- 
sales managers. Now the com- 
is able to say to this indi- 
“We have received orders 
from your men from this town, 
that town, and these other towns 
in Iowa. But here are seventy-six 
other towns from which your men 
have not yet sent us an order. Now 
these figures show that these 
seventy-six towns are all poultry 
centers. That means that in each 
one of them a dealer ought to be 
handling Vimlite. How about drop- 
ping the salesmen in those terri- 
tories a line pointing out the orders 
they are missing?” 

Understand that the company has 
no intention of using this informa- 
tion to “high pressure” its jobbers. 
This company works on the basis 


bers’ 
pany 
vidual : 
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that jobbers are as interested in 
selling goods as it is—but that the 
jobber should not be expected to be 
a market analyst for the manu fac- 
turer of each product among the 
10,000 items he sells. The maker 
of Vimlite feels that it is its busi- 
ness to know more about the 
actual distribution of its goods in 
each territory than the jobber and 
that it should put this information 
in the jobber’s hands so that he 
may use it to his own, as well as 
the manufacturer’s interest. 

To act as an advance agent fi 
the jobber’s salesmen, Vimlite pri 
pared a four-page dealer folde: 
Pages two and three summed up 
the Vimlite story from the re 
tailer’s standpoint. Page one car- 
ried a letter from the jobber unde: 
his own (the jobber’s) letterhead 
telling the dealer that the jobber 
had lined up solidly behind Vimlite 
and that the jobber expected his 
retail customers to do likewise. 

These letter folders were im 
printed with the jobber’s letterhead 
and delivered to the jobber who, in 
turn, addressed and mailed them at 
his own expense. Over 60,000 were 
mailed (there are less than 20,000 
retail outlets that could normally 
handle Vimlite). “Who says job 
bers won't co-operate?” asks the 
New York Wire Cloth Company 
and justly so. 

The display racks, around which 
this cleverly simple merchandising 
plan has been built, cost about $1 
each. Overlooking entirely the ex 
cellent work the racks do as sales- 
men in the retail store; forgetting 
also the able assistance they lend 
to the jobber’s salesmen in clinch- 
ing orders; forgetting everything 
in fact, other than the point that 
the racks have enabled the com 
pany to identify the location of 90 
per cent of its dealers, I wonder 
whether $1 per name i§ ex 
cessive in view of the highly val- 
uable lever this list of names pro 
vides with which to lift sales to 
new high levels. 


J. C. Donohue Joins Lennen & 
Mitchell 


J. C. Donohue, formerly with Harr 
Elliott Advertising, Inc., San Francis 
advertising agency, has joined the staf 
of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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First in Page Gain 


First in Revenue Gain 
during 1930. 


DELINEATOR 
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First in Page Gain . . 
during 1930. 


DuRING a year when the advertiser 
has been particularly careful in the use 
of his dollar and particularly thorough 
in his consideration of media, Delinea- 
tor has made the largest gain in pages 
and by far the largest gain in revenue 
of any of the six women’s magazines. 


THe page record is as follows: 
Pages Gain Pages Loss 

Delineator 

Second Magazine 

Third - 

Fourth a 

Fifth a 

Sixth ™ 


For the full four years of Delineator’s 
new existence, it has made the second 


largest gain, or 201 pages. 


DALI L 


GUARANTEES 
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First in Revenue Gain 
during 1930. 


THE revenue record during 1930 is as 


follows: 
Gain 
Delineator 


Second Magazine... . 
Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 


FOr the full four years of Delineator’s 


new existence, it has made by far the 
largest gain in revenue, or $3,972,426. 


THE latest A. B. C. statements show 
that Delineator has gained from Janu- 
ary 1928 through June of 1930, 1,064,000 
circulation, or a larger gain than all five 
other women’s magazines combined. 


LALOR 


with April 1931 
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THe explanation is that the new 
Delineator has for four years been the 
leader in its editorial re-adaptation to 
the thinking, tastes and needs of the 
great progressive wing among American 
home-making women. 


THE needs of these unusually re- 
ceptive women have been met by the 
Institute method of editing its service 
articles. Delineator Institute, with the 
cooperation of the manufacturers of 
the country who have tendered their 
new products for study, has functioned 
with a primary emphasis on the prep- 
aration of more interesting, more 
thorough and more practical editorial 
help for home-making women. 


DELINEATOR 
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Why Some Manufacturers Hesitate 
to Sell Through Chain Stores 


Experience Has Shown Certain Manufacturers That the Merchandising 
Tactics of Chains Have Resulted in Expensive Aftermath— 
Ninth Article of the Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


the May, 1930, issue of the 
ation, R. W. Lyons, executive 
vice-president of the National 
Chain Store Association, con- 
tributed an article entitled: “Are 
Chains the Enemies of the Manu- 
facturer?” Mr. Lyons is an able 
lawyer. With the experience he 
has gained in his contacts with 
chains, in absorbing their views 
and fighting their legal battles, it 
is only natural to assume that he 
presented a series of convincing 
arguments in favor of the chain. 
The object in introducing Mr. 
Lyons in this article is to answer 
one question that he raised. Let 
us quote Mr. Lyons’ full state- 
ment : 

“If you will examine the history 
of merchandising, you will find 
that the chain store represents the 
outstanding éxample of retailing 
done with the fixed purpose of 
getting standard merchandise to 
consumers at progressively lower 
prices. Economic pressure has 
compelled the chain store to be- 
come a precision instrument in 
terms of retailing. So far it is 
almost the only such instrument 
available. Why then should so 
many manufacturers hesitate to 
make the fullest use of such ex- 
cellent and improved retailing 
facilities ?” 

There are a number of reasons 
why some manufacturers hesitate 
to make the fullest use of these 
improved facilities. In presenting 
them here the object is not to pre- 
sent a general indictment against 
chain methods, but to show that 
some of the chains have not played 
the game squarely and that the 
anti-chain propaganda, animosity, 
and legislation have been the result 
of the chains’ own shortsighted 
policies. Because of the selfishness 
a few who disregarded the ethics 
of sound business principles—solely 
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for the sake of gaining a few 
extra dollars or enjoying an ad- 
vantage or two over their com- 
petitors—the entire industry was 
brought before the bar of public 
criticism. 

Certain chains have not only 
used their mass buying power self- 
ishly, but abused it to such a de- 
gree that many have questioned 
the economic value of the chain in 
our system of distribution. The 
mere fact that they save the con- 
sumer a few pennies on his pur- 
chases has not satisfied some that 
this saving has offset the resulting 
damage caused through the com- 
plex problems heaped upon manu- 
facturers, jobbers, independents 
and even the community itself. 


Chains Get Low 
Prices 


How Some 


Let us delve into a few of the 
abuses that chains are charged 
with. When seeking special con- 
sideration from manufacturers, 
chains advance the argument that 
they must buy at low prices be- 
cause of their desire to pass on 
the savings to the consumer. One 
chain in the Middle West, using 
this argument, tried to dicker for 
a specially low price on a well- 
known dessert food product, with 
the threat that if the manufac- 
turer did not meet the price, it 
would manufacture and sell its 
own brand at a ridiculously low 
price. The manufacturer, how- 
ever, refused to play ball with the 
chain, although promised a very 
large order. 

The chain kept its word and did 
produce its own private label and 
cut it far below the manufac- 
turer’s resale price. The other 
competing chains in the same terri- 
tory used the manufacturer’s brand 
to meet the price, which naturally 
brought complaints from the 
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smaller dealers, who refused to 
push the brand any longer and the 
manufacturer’s sale in that terri- 
tory decreased 25,000 cases in 
a comparatively short time. This 
cut-price war lasted for a consider- 
able time before the chain real- 
ized that such tactics were not only 
unprofitable, but highly unsatisfac- 
tory to its own interests. Ulti- 
mately, it restored the regular 
price of the brand, but the damage 
had been done and the manufac- 
turer was compelled to spend con- 
siderable time and money to get 
his market back to normal. 

A similar thing happened in the 
South. One of the chains, looking 
for an inside price on a well- 
known brand of canned milk, ap- 
proached the manufacturer but 
was refused. This chain did not 
produce under its own label, but 
cut the price of the branded prod- 
uct very low, hoping that this 
would bring the manufacturer to 
terms. The manufacturer cut the 
chain off his list. The chain, how- 
ever, was able to obtain the brand 
from other sources and cut it even 
lower—so low that the product 
was sold far below cost. Of 
course, the independent dealers re- 
fused to sell it. The distribution 
of the product in that area was 
killed in all the independent retail 
outlets and the object of the chain 
was apparently accomplished. But 
here again the manufacturer stuck 
to his guns. When the chain 
finally gave up its attempt to force 
the manufacturer to meet its de- 
mands and restored the price, it 
cost the manufacturer thousands 
of dollars to replace his brand on 
the independent dealers’ shelves. 

In the Middle West, one of the 
large food chains, which has been 
advertising that it is working side 
by side with the housewife in 
solving her problems, by lowering 
her costs of living, was selling 
oleomargarine at a price lower 
than the local retailers were able 
to buy it, despite the fact that the 
independents were pooling their 
buving orders in carload lots. The 
independents had reason to feel 
that they were buying it as cheaply 
as the largest chains. This oleo- 
margarine was manufactured for 
both the chain and the indepen- 
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dents by a well-known manufac. 
turer, and, of course, the manu/ac- 
turer was called upon to explain, 
When confronted for an explana- 
tion, his representative said: “The 
public is getting as much for its 
money when it buys the dealer's 
oleomargarine at the dealer’s price 
as when it buys the oleomargarine 
from the chain store at chain-store 
prices.” The question of quality 
became the issue and the Citizens 
Protective Association, associated 
with a big city grocers’ association, 
took it up direct with the manv- 
facturer and addressed the follow- 
ing letter to him: 


May we ask you if the oleomar- 
garine which you manufacture fe 
the chain is made under a different 
formula to that which you manufa 
ture for our local merchants? 


The manufacturer replied as 


follows: 


Answering yours of June 4, wis! 
to advise that the oleomargarine re- 
ferred to is manufactured under 
formula prescribed by the buyer, an 
with which we have nothing to da 


The Citizens’ Protective Asso- 
ciation then ran a series of adver 
tisements in the local papers and 
printed the whole correspondence 
and followed it up with this cop) 


It will be easily understood that 
when a large corporation becomes 
powerful enough that they can g& 
into the manufacturing department 
of one of the largest manufacturers 
of food products in America and 
dictate the manufacturing policies of 
food products, they most certainly 
can dictate the quality of foods that 
the housewife may feed to her chil- 
dren. If the housewife will be a 
“Good Little Girl’? and do what the 
chain tells her to do, and believe 
this “bunk,” the cost of food will 
be lowered. and she will be happy 
until the Citizen’s Protective Asso 
ciation is able to prove to her that 
there is a difference in the qualities 
of food that she buys from the chain 
and that which she buys from her 
local merchant. 

If the chain can dictate the man- 
facturing policies of as large a con- 
cern as Blank Company, can they 
not dictate the manufacturing poli 
cies of other firms so engaged? If 
they are not seeking to reduce the 
quality of food, why do they de 
mand a different formula? 


This advertisement was circu- 
lated through a large area and cre- 
ated a definite impression upon the 
minds of many people. Such tac- 
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T. JAMES, MINNESOTA 


A Representative “Little 
Sister’ Trading Center of 


NORTHWESTERN AGROPOLIS 
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HEN farm folks go shopping, these Main Street towns in 

Northwestern Agropolis more than double in size. Take 

St. James, for instance. The census figures show it to 

have close to 3,000 inhabitants. But visit St. James on any of 

the popular shopping days and you'll wonder where all the 
people come from. 


The answer is that St. James is the principal shopping center for 
the county’s 6,689 farm people. And St. James is representative 
of hundreds of towns in the Northwest, where more than a 
million and a half farm people do their shopping. 


You can reach this healthy half of the Northwest market 
through the ‘‘weekly newspaper of the farm’’—THE FARMER. 
Its circulation (now 279,000) is larger than that of any other 
publication of any kind in the territory. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard Sp Farm Paper Unit 
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tics certainly are not going to help 
the chain in that territory to retain 
the confidence of its customers, 
and certainly not the good-will of 
the other merchants. 

Incidentally, the above-mentioned 
chain is again in trouble with the 
independent retailers who have 
taken it to task for advertising a 
vanilla wafer at 17 cents per pound 
and then substituting common 
molasses cakes—using the bags 
with the name of a well-known 
advertiser of biscuits and crackers 
to create the impression that the 
so-called wafers are the product 
of this national advertiser. 

The court case of the American 
Chain Company, Inc., vs. Gamble 
Stores, Inc., is another illustration 
which did not improve the chain’s 
position.* 

Several years ago a manufac- 
turer of household ware, scales 
and home furnishings, deemed it 
advisable to close out a certain 
family scale of which it had about 
10,000 pieces in stock. It sold the 
entire lot to one of the chains, 
which promptly put them out at 
such prices that it affected the 
manufacturer’s scale sales most 
disastrously. As a direct result of 
this sale, scale price complications 
arose with independents which in 
the next six months cost the man- 
ufacturer in profits at least three 
times as much as the total close- 
out merchandise was worth. This 
manufacturer claims that it would 
have been infinitely better if the 
scales had been scrapped. He has 
never since considered it good 
business to sell chains any of his 
branded merchandise. Instead he 
has evolved a close tie-up with 
wholesalers and independent mer- 
chants, concentrating on these out- 
lets. 

Here is the experience of a large 
canner who packs a large variety 
of private brands for the chains, 
besides featuring a national brand 
that enjoys wide consumer accep- 
tance. When he first introduced 
his advertised brand to the chains, 
by allowing a special concession to 
a certain large chain, he could have 
obtained immediate distribution in 





*See Printers’ Ink, April 17, 1930, 
page 99. 
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several thousand stores with com- 
paratively small cost, but this he 
declined. He was then threatened 
with the cancellation of a very 
substantial amount of his regula: 
business in staple lines that he had 
been enjoying for years. “We a 
cepted the cancellation,” stated the 
president of the company, “becaus: 
we felt that if we gave in that 
time we would be licked from 
then on, for thereafter the chain 
would buy our product at its pric 
and not at the price we know | 
be fair—and which it had be 
enjoying from us for years. 

“Another fairly large chain told 
us that it would not stock the na- 
tional product unless we gave i 
the initial stock for all its stores 
We declined this invitation also. | 
am happy to say since then, how 
ever, these two large chain stores 
have come around to see our point 
of view and are stocking our prod- 
ucts and we enjoy their business as 
before. I do not want this to 
sound like an indictment of the 
chain stores,” he summed up, “be- 
cause we have many very splendid 
chains who won’t ask for anything 
they are not entitled to, and who 
I am sure would not take advan- 
tage of us if they could. 


Why Some Chains Are 
Hardboiled 


“Our experience has been so 
varied that we find the same condi- 
tion among wholesale grocers as 
well. There are men in both of 
these distribution channels who are 
fine and fair in every way, with a 
scattering of the others who will 
use the ‘iron heel’ if they think 
there is a chance of getting away 
with it. In many cases I find that 
chains are rather hardboiled and 
persistent in their demands for 
special concessions, simply because 
they are afraid that someone else 
is getting a better deal. They have 
been told thousands of times by 
salesmen that their company made 
absolutely no special deals, and 
then had it leak out that some 
higher official had made a_ sub 
rosa deal with a competing chain 
It is my belief that if many of 
these buyers were absolutely cer- 
tain, when a manufacturer or his 
representative told them they made 
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This 

Ace importance 
is no 

Aesop fable 


A ESOP GLIM, advertising 
fundamentalist, Printers’ 
Ink scribe, agency account 
executive, plays the Aces, 
too. Said he to Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council recently: 


“Go to the top for 1931. Sell 
the heads of the firms with 
which you deal. Buying 
power is in eanny hands at 
present. Business heads are 
reviewing fundamentals. 
You had better be ready to 
do business in terms of 
fundamentals.”’ 


To select the advertising 
medium to do this top job, 
challenge with these two 
questions: 


(turn over) 
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“Have you got the Aces?” 5" Do 


ry’ | 
| HE Business Week welcomes F ye 


any common sense form of the te 
howe 


of Th 
Its workshop at publishing J shoul 
headquarters is the real place § di 
to make the test. We'll do § pye,y 
everything possible to take § comn 
workshop samples to advertis- § or rey 
ers and agents out of town. | thous 
editor 


appraising its circulation value. 


What do you need for evidence 
—names added last week ?— 
names in a given territory ?— 
or what? Name your weapons. 
We'll put ourcards on the table. 


Answ: 
sent 
bristl 
This 
conve 


_~ ° 3 sent ¢ 
The Aces of business — men’s 


names and connections — are § “4s | 
all we have, all we want, and § what. 
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to be the tops of the Ace con- § subse 
cerns that do the country’s § them 
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2 
“Do these Aees click?” 


lr you mingle regularly with 
the tops of business you know 
how enthusiastically they speak 
of The Business Week. You 
should see what comes across 
our desks daily. 


Every mail brings voluntary 
comment, requests to quote 
or reproduce, orders to reprint 
thousands of this cover or that 
editorial. Evidence on request. 


Answers to a questionnaire 
sent to 20,000 subscribers 
bristle with reader interest. 
This comment is collated in 
convenient form and will be 
sent on request. 


“As They Like It’? is a 3-act 
what-you-may-call-it that has 
been written by the cast — the 
subscribing Aces who have put 
themselves on record. This, 
too, will be sent on request. 
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ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 





| *“RHODE ISLAND *%, 
8° CHRISTMAS CLUBS’. 








%Greater 


ha SAVINGS 
ithanin 1929 


to Spend for eS 
Christmas ! 


HODE ISLAND Christmas Club depositors 
have built up by regular caving, week in, 
week out, durimg this year, a fund for Christ- 
mas buying more than nine per cent greater 


than in 1929. 


At least $4,305,000 in Christmas Club 
checks will be available for retail purchases — 
during December. Approximately 75%, or et 
$3,000,000, represents deposits in Providence tailer 
alone. ered 

The proportion of this total actually spent 
for merchandise will be largely influenced by 
the strength of advertising appeals presented 
in the newspapers which dominate this market: 


The Providence Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Published by the Providence Journal Co., Providence, R. I. 





| REPRESENTATIVES 


| CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
| Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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no special deals, that this was the 
absolute truth, they would be per- 
fectly satisfied. I am sure that the 
firm that sticks to its terms long 
enough can win the admiration and 
respect of the chain by firmly es- 
tablishing the fact that it makes no 
concessions and I believe there are 
in the drug and grocery fields sev- 
eral outstanding examples that 
prove this theory.” 

Here is the reaction of a manu- 
facturer who has had considerable 
experience with chains. He states 
that he has information to prove 
that a package of cloth purchased 
in one of the chain stores was ad- 
vertised as twenty-four-inch goods, 
but on opening the package proved 
to be eighteen inches. He states 
he has evidence where a_ lady 
walked into a retail store and com- 
plained that the independent re- 
tailer was overcharging her for 
pepper. He had sold her a can 
for 15 cents while the chain store 
sold it for 10 cents. On buying a 
can for comparison he found that 
the chain’s can was made thicker 
and wider, that it actually looked 
the same size, but instead of being 
two ounces for 15 cents as he sold 
it, it contained only one ounce for 
id cents. The investigator pur- 
chased one of the smaller sized 
cans of a well-known brand of 
beans from a chain, and showed 
that it would slip inside the can 
generally sold by independent re- 
tailers. He stated he has discov- 
ered that a well-known brand of 
salt was being put up in packages 
for the chains that ran thirty-two 
to the case instead of twenty-four, 
and that the chain was being 
charged the same price for the 
thirty-two packages per case as the 
independent retailer pays for the 
twenty-four packages per case— 
the total amount of salt being the 
same in both cases. 

hese are harsh accusations even 
if they can be disproved. The 
mere circulation of them does not 
help the chain. 

\t the last convention of the 
National Chain Store Association 
in Chicago, the reports sent out 

e one the impression that the 
hain had not a problem in the 
world to think about. A. H. Mor- 
rill, the newly elected president, 
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was the only one who sounded any 
warning when he said, “I do want 
the chain-store industry to realize 
that we are under fire.” 

In no other part of his speech 
did he mention or refer to the 
many problems confronting the 
chains. With eighty bills in the 
State legislatures, with the Federal 
Trade Commission seeking to find 
whether chains are subject to Gov- 
ernment regulation, with sena- 
tors, governors, congressmen and 
communities antagonistic to them, 
the chains met in convention and 
the whole proceeding, as a Print- 
ers’ INK editorial representative 
reports, was pretty much in the 
nature of a mutual admiration 
party. 

Most chains believe that as long 
as they have large orders to hand 
out, the manufacturer will be glad 
to accept them regardless of his 
personal feelings. How much 
more valuable, and more pleasant 
could this business relationship be, 
if both the chain and manufac- 
turer met on a common ground of 
trust and respect. It should not 
be necessary for manufacturers to 
sell the chains with a feeling of 
fear. One manufacturer, during 
a discussion of the problem, aired 
his views in the following manner : 

“As I see it the big problem is to 
try and not permit too much of 
one’s business to be done through 
a chain store. I think about 33 to 
35 per cent is sufficient, leaving 
about 65 per cent to be done through 
the independent retailer. The chain 
stores are a necessary evil, but un- 
doubtedly can be of great assis- 
tance to manufacturers, if the price 
of giving this help is not prohibi- 
tive. If a manufacturer is fortu- 
nate enough to be able to keep the 
chain stores in their place—I mean 
by that, keep control of his busi- 
ness—and dictate his terms rather 
than have the terms dictated to 
him, then I think we need have no 
fear of them. The demands the 
average chain store has made upon 
manufacturers have himply been 
brought about by certain manufac- 
turers giving in to them on every 
request the chains have made.” 

The cases discussed merely illus- 
trate that some of the practices 
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still prevailing should be elimi- 
nated. This should constitute a 
part of the program of the Na- 
tional Chain Store Association. 
With such practices eliminated, 
the chains’ position as an integral 
part of our system of distribution 
is bound to improve and many of 
the difficult problems they are now 
facing should automatically solve 
themselves. We can cite examples 
of many chain systems that have 
established for themselves positions 
of honor, respect and leadership in 
their business. An outstanding 
example is the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany. From reports received from 
over 300 cities in the United 
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States it was a noticeable fact that 
even in those communitie$ where 
anti-chain feeling existed, there 
was always a good word ‘for the 
Penney company. Among ‘its man- 
ufacturers and sources of supply 
the Penney company enjoys the 
same confidence. It is a matter of 
record that most of the manufac- 
turers who started supplying 
Penney with its merchandise some 
twenty-eight years ago are still 
with the company and have grown 
with it. 

In the next article this question 
will be discussed: “Can the manu- 
facturer eliminate the chain from 
his plan of distribution?” 


What Groucho Says 


His Book Evidently 


‘Groucho, I’ve read 
your book. Guess it’s pretty 
clever. Ha! Ha! (very feeble 
ha, ha!). Hope it does well. By 
the way, I’ve noticed your billings 
are falling off this fall. Didn’t you 
tell me that Acorn Corn Cure had 
offered you a job? Might be in- 
teresting to see what’s in it,” etc. 
Gent. Treas. said: “Never yet 
knew any money to be made by 
treating serious things flippantly. 
Have known gentlemen too fond 
of being funny who got into trou- 
ble. You might have made a valu- 
able book if you’d confined your- 
self to established facts and useful 
figures. Incidentally, last month 
you were 32 per cent off in bill- 
ings.” 
King said: 


OSS said: 


“Joshing is all right 
among friends, but—” 


Gates said: “Serious, you're 
O. K., Groucho, but you shouldn’t 
try to be funny.” 

Wire from Biddle, collect: 
“GREAT BOOK STOP YOU 
ROAST SOME VERY IMPOR- 
TANT MEN BUT THAT’S 
OKAY STOP CAN YOU 
SPARE ME FIFTY COPIES 
BIDDLE.” I'm treating that as 
an order. Publisher will ask 
Biddle for his check and Biddle 
likes to sign checks. 

Kasten writes: “I’m torn be- 
tween two emotions. admiration 
for your nerve and fear that the 


Started Something 


other men you roast won't be as 
broadminded as I am and ask for 
a signed copy.” 

Bonner said: “Fair, for a start, 
but you didn’t give us half enough 
hell.” 

Note from the great Henry 
Spiker: “Asked my secretary to 
read your book, she advised me 
not to read it. You know I’ve got 
to be careful of my heart. Thanks, 
just the same.” 

Chatterton, King of Spices not 
from Araby, writes: “As we are 
doing no advertising now, why 
keep up the fiction of our house 
being on your client list, or cus- 
tomer list if you prefer?” 

And so the funny world rolls 
on. Eighteen book manuscripts 
have been brought to me by our 
people. “Say, Groucho, think you 
can help me get a publisher?” 

Meanwhile please note excerpt 
from my letter to Acorn Corn 
Cure Co. 

“Gentlemen ... feel that you 
are engaged in a very worthy and 
beneficial occupation,...as to 
your suggestion that I see vou 
with regard to joining your staff, | 
shall be glad to make an appoint 
ment to discuss that with you. | 
have had an éxtensive experienc: 
both with advertising and wit! 
corns. 

Very truly yours, 
GroucHo.” 
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is planning now 

her most extensive pur- 

chases of the year... 

Christmas gifts, her win- 

ter wardrobe, new and 

warmer clothes for her children, cold- 
weather equipment for her home, sea- 
sonal delicacies for her table. So ad- 
vertising becomes of more compelling 
interest to her every day. . . particularly 
as she reads The Evening World where 
she knows, from the experience of 
years, that she will find the offerings of 
ALL Manhattan department stores. 


Che Evening CClorld 


NEW YORK 'S FOUNDATION NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower PULITZER BUILDING Gen. Motors Bidg. 
Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 
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15 MILES ADD 0 


Municipal Boston is credited with a little less than 800, 
population by the 1920 census. But, within a radius of fifte 
miles from City Hall are nearly two million people. Cambridg 
reached by subway in eight minutes, Brookline, the Newton 
Somerville, Malden, and other large centers of population are 
an integral part of the Metropoli- 

tan system, although each retains 

its civic entity. Stretch the radius 

15 miles more and another million 

is added. 


Here is what Business Boston 
offers to the advertiser within the 
30-mile area: 
19 cities over 25,000 population 
23 cities over 10,000 — 25,000 
28 towns of 5,000 — 10,000 
20 towns of 2,500 — 5,000 


40 towns under 2,500 


This population of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple is prosperous and responsive 
to well-planned and well-executed 
advertising. They are liberal buy- 
ers and prefer the merchandise GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO 


250 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 
made known to them through con- 914 Peoples Gas Building 


Advertising Representative 


7 ay? Chicago, Ii. 
sistent advertising. 


BOSTON HERL 
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OTHER MILLION 


Boston differs, however, from other cities in one respect—its 
people are divided into two separate and distinct groups through 
he influences of tradition, sentiment, heredity and environment. 
his division is made quite apparent through a comparison of 
Boston’s major daily newspapers. 


The Herald-Traveler differs from 
its three contemporaries in almost 
every respect. In its editorial pol- 
icy, in its method of display and 
manner of news presentation it 
shows its allegiance to one of the 
two population groups. Carrying, 
as it does the largest total of ad- 
vertising lineage of any Boston 
daily, indicates the greater buying 
ability of Herald-Traveler readers 
and shows that advertisers, na- 
tional as well as local, consider 
them preferred prospects. Three 
other papers serve the other group. 


To cover Business Boston thor- 
oughly is not difficult. It is neces- 
sary only to remember the divided 
status of its people. The advertis- 
ing columns of the Herald-Traveler 
must be used to reach the impor- 
For eight vears the Herald- Traveler . 
has been first in National Advertis- tant group, while one of the other 
ing, including all financial, automo- 
bile and publication advertising papers can be used to appeal to 
among Boston daily papers. 
most of the other. 


RLD-TRAVELER 















ALMOST AS NECESSARY 
¢ AS THE 
LICENSE 


HE license is a prime requisite of 
a wedding. The Journal is practi- 
cally as indispensable to a marriage in 
Portland, Oregon. An impartial investi- 
gator learned recently that 71% of Port- 
land’s young married couples interviewed, 
depend on The Journal for complete 
world news the day it happens—that 
53% look to it for dependable shopping 
advice. 
It is an old story now, that The Journal takes 
your sales message to more Portland homes 
than any other paper. Here is convincing evi- 
dence that this paper holds the same domi- 


nance among the fastest spenders, potentially 
the largest spenders, of Portland’s 300,000 
population. 

With such leadership The Journal alone will 
do an effective job in selling Portland—when 
blanket coverage is essential, The Journal is 
the dominant medium. 


The JOURNAL 


AFTERNOON 


SUNDAY PORTLAND OREGON 
READ IN THREE OUT OF FOUR HOMES 


—Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc.— 
2 West 45th St., New York; 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 58 Sutter St., San 
Francisco; 117 West Ninth St., Los Angeles; 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
306 Journal Blidg., Portland; H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg., Seattle. 
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An Appropriation 
Accounting Problem 


Lawrence C. GuMBINNER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New Yor«x 

Editor of Painters’ Ink: 

What is the generally accepted 
vethod of charging an advertising 
udget where monthly profit state- 
nents are developed by a corpora- 
tion! 

Should the advertising be charged 
» the month in which the adver- 
tisements appear—regardless of sales 
in that month, and regardless of 
whether that will cause a_ fictitious 
profit, or loss on the monthly state- 
ent! 

Or should the advertising be al- 
ocated on a sales percentage basis? 

How about the advertising man- 
ager who is confronted with a limi- 
tation from his board of directors 
that they do not want the schedule 
laid out thus and so, since this will 
throw their monthly statements out 
f line? This despite the advertis- 
ng manager’s judgment as to the 
best months in which the advertising 
should appear from the standpoint 
f moving the consumer to act. 

AWRENCB C. GuUMBINNER. 


HESE questions bring up an 

interesting subject, interesting 
because, first, it is a very real 
problem with far too many adver- 
tising departments, and, second, it 
demonstrates clearly how matters 
of accounting practice, particularly 
where these involve monthly or 
quarterly statements to the public, 
are unduly and unjustly affecting 
the wise investment of advertising 
funds. 

Printers’ INK has often re- 
corded the growing interest of 
bankers in the value of advertising. 
Not many years ago the banking 
fraternity looked upon advertising 
with suspicion and did not weigh 
its effect properly in their valua- 
tions of large companies. Today 
bankers are thoroughly apprecia- 
tive of its value but too often 
show a damaging ignorance of 

w it should be administered. 

It is a surprising thing that a 
number of bankers, represented on 
the directorates of large corpora- 
tions, will give their consent to 
excusable juggling of expenses for 
production or financing at the same 
time that they hold up their hands 

1 horror at any efforts to do simi- 
~ juggling with advertising fig- 

res. We, of course, do not be- 
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lieve in that type of juggling 
which is performed for the pur- 
pose of fooling the investing pub- 
lic, whether it is done with pro- 
duction investments or advertising 
investments. On the other hand, 
there are certain legitimate tricks 
of bookkeeping which can be used 
to allocate the appropriation justly 
and yet will not harm the favor- 
able appearance of the financial 
statement. 

As we have so often emphasized 
in the past, the advertising appro- 
priation is a sum set aside to ac- 
complish a certain task. Just as it 
is unwise to determine the amount 
of the appropriation by subjecting 
it to an arbitrary percentage figure 
of gross profits, so it is foolish to 
determine the allocation of the ad- 
vertising expenditure by such an 
arbitrary standard as the monthly 
or quarterly statement. 


A Sound Course 


A number of companies during 
the last few years, in bringing out 
new products, have boldly told in- 
vestors that they were about to ap- 
propriate large sums of money for 
advertising and that these sums 
temporarily would show in the 
monthly statements. They have 
been equally bold, however, in 
pointing out that once the advertis- 
ing became effective it would bring 
profits which would make favor- 
able statements inevitable. This, 
it seems to us, is the only sound 
course to pursue if unusual ex- 
penditures for advertising are 
necessary. 

On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain manufacturers who do a sea- 
sonal business and who find it 
necessary to spend their money in 
June and July, let us say, when 
they know that they will not cash 
in on this expenditure until Sep- 
tember and October. Is it not 
highly unsound to force the adver- 
tising department to spend its 
money in September and October 
for the sake of profit statements 
when June and July are the months 
when good business judgment dic- 
tates that the money should be 
spent ? 

On several occasions we have 
queried representative advertisers 
regarding their practice in allocat- 
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ing appropriations. We 
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] : have bookkeeping problem with no 
found such a wide variance in ac-_ really important relation to tly 


counting practice that it is impos- sound investment of advertising 
sible to outline for Mr. Gumbinner funds. 

any single method or any small We should be interested to hear 
group of methods which are most from any advertisers who have 
widely used. Suffice it to say that been faced with the problem 
the great majority of advertisers brought up by Mr. Gumbinner, 
have learned the philosophy that particularly if they have had to 
advertising is a task and that the overcome the type of opposition 
allocation of advertising expendi- outlined in his query. —[Ed. Prinr- 
tures on the books is purely a_ ers’ INK. 


A Playwright Sells Stockings for 
Kayser 


NE of the poets and play- 

wrights most appreciated 
by the smart set of the con- 
tinent is Jean Cocteau. When 
it became known that Kayser 
stockings were to be made the 
subject of some advertisements 
by this well-known playwright, 
great interest was aroused. 
The Advertiser's Weekly of 
London welcomes him to the 
ranks of copy men in the fol- 
lowing tribute: 


Well, you are welcome to 
advertising, you men of let- 
ters. It is not often you do us 
justice in your books. You 
have represented the advertis- 
ing man as a blatant bounder, 
you have ridiculed his work 
and belittled his social impor- 
tance. But when you offer 
your pens to the advertiser 
you make amends—when you 
write as wittily as Jean Coc- 
teau. 


The campaign that receives 
this high praise is the happy 
result of a collaboration be- 
tween Cocteau and the society 
artist, R. de Lavererie. Run 
widely, not only in England 
but in most European coun- 
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tries, both copy and illustrations ings vour legs are merely a means 
are inspired by the same flippant of transport.” 

spirit that has made Cocteau’s Rumor has it that the French 
plays famous. All of the epigrams playwright is being paid a high 
are extravagant, few of them con- word rate for his signed advertise- 
tain selling talks in an ordinary ments and that a competitor of 
sense. As an example of the epi- Kayser is now attempting to sign 
grammatic style in which the copy up one of the smartest British 
is written, the headline illustrated playwrights to offset the undoubted 


herewith serves as a good example: 
“Madame, without Kayser stock- 


interest that has been aroused | 
this unusual copy. 
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“Washington Is a Market 


for Better-class Goods 


of All Kinds” 


—to quote from the survey recently made by the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, which offers these income figures * 
to support it: 


“More than one-third of the families in the District of 
Columbia are in the group whose annual incomes range 
from three to five thousand dollars; and more than half 
of the number of families are in the income groups above 
three thousand dollars.” 


The Washington Market, which includes 
the District of Columbia and the 25- 
mile radius into Maryland and Virginia, 
is completely covered by ONE NEWS- 
PAPER—THE STAR—Evening and Sunday. 


e Epening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Opp OR 
for SALE! 


HIS is one of those times when it seems hy 
desirable to emphasize the obvious. 


Thus, good business in America is twelve 
months nearer revival than it was a year ago. 


There are more people in the country now 
than then, more real money piling up in the 
banks, more wholesale, retail, consumers’ 


shelves yawning for stock. 


In the meanwhile Wear and Tear, Need and fisi 
Desire—the Four Horsemen of commodity con- 
sumption—ride tirelessly on the job. 


F the combination of these obvious fact: 

doesn’t spell Opportunity in eye-smiting 
letters for the unafraid manufacturer of worthy 
goods we don’t know our orthography. 


A year from now many a Fabian businessman 
will look backward and regretfully wonder 
how he missed it. 


The whole history of Business is golden testi- § 
mony to the truth that in times like these the fy gai, 


THE SATURDAY 


“AN AMERICAN 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Wey To Wee 


eemS feds of future growth and greatness are most 


itfully and most enduringly sown. 


ven now, in almost every line, the businesses 
hat are heeding this lesson by working in- 
ead of wishing are depression-proof and 
ourishing like the green bay tree! 


] HE SATURDAY EVENING POST feels 
kinship with every business that has the 
ision and the will to prosper. 

offers the deserving advertiser now when needed 


privileged entry under matchless sponsorship 
nto the richest, soundest market on earth. 
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carries his message straight to the preferred 
milies of America — that hub three-million- 
rong Which turns the taste, thinking, buying 
f the nation—and fortifies it with the indorse- 
hent of its own tested character. 


the facts about your product will make in- 

lligent people want it, our advertising pages 
an be in all truth designated ‘‘Opportunity 
br Sale’’! 
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These Salesmen Have No Exclusive 
Territory 


Sales Territories Were Made Larger and Two or Three Men Placed 
in Each 


By James Maratta 


Branch Executive, Minneapclis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


VER since I hired and trained 
my first salesman—long, long 
ago—-1 have been a firm believer 
in the theory that every salesman 
is entitled to a definite fence of 
limitation against territorial en- 
croachment. I have believed that 
such a visionary fence should en- 
close an area housing sufficient 
potential buyers to satisfy the earn- 
ings requirement of any salesman 
working within its confines. 
A lofty ideal you'll admit! One 
that should satisfy the innermost 
selfishness of the crankiest man. 

Almost a year has passed since 
this beautiful dream was knocked 
into oblivion by some startling facts 
and figures I secured through a bit 
of research work I allotted myself 
as a sideline diversion. 

Up to that time I had never been 
successful in hiring and holding 
good commission salesmen on an 
open territory policy. I’m speak- 
ing of responsible citizens with 
homes and families who join an 
organization for the long pull and 
with a keen eye on the future. 
There is something about holding 
down a protected territory that 
men cherish, without which protec- 
tion all other inducements are apt 
to fall on deaf ears. 

I investigated the operations of 
twenty-two commission salesmen 
working in highly protected terri- 
tories. The result disclosed five 
major territorial deficiencies. For 
the sake of simplicity I will refer 
to each deficiency as a territory, 
and give it a number. 

Territory number one—Joe. A 
good and steady producer. Aver- 
aged one demonstration to every 
four houses approached; one order 
to every three demonstrations. 
Sold only high-priced equipment to 
well-to-do families. Had a way 


all his own of meeting the servant 
problem, at the door. 


Territory number two—Jack. 
Averaged almost one sale per dem- 
onstration, but couldn’t book suffi- 
cient demonstrations. One look at 
him, and shut would go the door. 
He radiated a something women 
simply didn’t like. 

Territory number three—Harry. 
Had a way with women at the 
door that just made their hearts 
melt. Could book enough demon- 
strations in a day to keep the en- 
tire force busy a week. But when 
it came to asking the husband for 
the down’ payment and the official 
scrawl on the dotted line—he just 
didn’t. Averaged one order out of 
ten demonstrations. 

Territory number four—John. 
Servant shy. Would walk a mile 
to keep from working high-class 


neighborhoods. Sold nothing but 
low-priced equipment. A nice per- 
sonality beaten by an inferiority 
complex. 


Territory number five—Pat. Had 
a racket all his own. Worked 
nothing but “hot” leads. Simply 
wouldn’t canvass. Kept pestering 
users and dealers for names and 
addresses of prospects. Always on 
the go chasing down any name and 
address provided somebody called 
it a lead. 

Concluded, that: although terri- 
tory number one produced plenty 
of highly desirable business, thou- 
sands of lower-priced homes never 
heard our story simply because Joe 
was too high class to work them. 
That in territory number _ two, 
competition was running rampant 
owing to Jack’s inability to tell 
our story inside more homes. 
That in territory number three, 
Harry was killing future purchas- 
ers right and left with a weak- 
kneed sales story which men 
didn’t believe. That in territory 
number four, we had a reversal of 
the condition existing in number 
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one; and that territory number five 
simply wasn’t being covered, not- 
withstanding Pat's hops, skips and 
jumps. 

All our men were individually 
writing a satisfactory amount of 
business; yet their inability to 
adapt themselves to every require- 
ment of their respective territories 
left hundreds of potential orders 
unwritten, thus encouraging in- 
creased competitive activities. In 
other words, in such cases, terri- 
tory protection is very apt to spell 
competitors’ protection. 

What was to be the solution? 
Certainly not a continuation of 
existing conditions; and positively 
not an open territory policy. We 
were too smart to believe that any 
kind of change would permit us 
to cover any one territory so effi- 
ciently that all potential buyers 
would eventually hear our story. 

A territory is as productive as 
the man who works it, and a good 
way to kill a territory is for a 
sales manager to shut his ears to 
any territorial complaint that is 


destroying the salesman’s morale. . 


Business and industrial conditions 
inside of every territory are con- 
stantly changing for better or for 
worse. What may have been a 
humdinger of a territory in 1928, 
may not be worth two whoops in 
Hades, today. 


Some Other Factors Helping the 
Depression Bug 


My survey also disclosed some 
interesting facts which were work- 
ing hand in hand with the depres- 
sion bug to kill our salesmen’s 
enthusiasm. The mere matter of 
reconstructing a new line of sewers 
through the residential section of 
what was once the best territory 
in the New York area—resulting in 
double taxation for the home-own- 
ers—decreased business in it by 
over half. 

“In another territory the only 
local paper had failed, killing the 
type of territorial advertising that 
we have found most effective. 
Two-thirds of another territory 
consisted of home-owners, who, 
when July of every year came 
around, closed up their homes and 
departed for parts beyond the 
reach of our salesman, They never 
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returned until September or (c- 
tober, meanwhile leaving our man 
high and dry. In another terri- 
tory, the only industry supporting 
the area had closed up tight and 
the householders reflected their in- 
dignation by doing likewise to our 
door-approach; and so on for 
pages and pages. 

The mere acceptance of such 
factors as unfavorable, instantly 
eliminates the.use of city, town- 
ship, county, and State lines as a 
basis for charting territories. | 
had to—figuratively speaking—dip 
my head into a bucket of water 
and drown all my pet theories on 
how to divide territories. When 
the splashing was over I heard a 
voice: “Go after the business in 
the cOmmunities that can afford it, 
and get it with diversified selling 
talent.” 

Diversified selling talent! That 
was it! Two heads are better than 
one, even if one is a block-head 
Group enough desirable communi- 
ties into one territory to hold two 
or three men, and then go after all 
the business—all the time. So we 
did! 

Business depression and seasonal 
sales resistance had our territories 
about half manned; and this force 
was scattered in a manner that 
gave us plenty of leeway to add, 
subtract, and divide all lines to our 
hearts’ content. Our success dur- 
ing the approaching fall and 
winter months—during which time 
we sell 63 per cent of our yearly 
volume—depended entirely on the 
strength of keeping the trained 
men then on the force, happy and 
plugging. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween telling a salesman what he 
should do, and having him tell you 
what he wants to do. Arid since 
it’s a ten to one shot that once 
back in the field he will carry on 
as he always has—going after the 
same business in the same old way 
—we decided to have each man on 
the force help solve both his and 
our problem. 

“Leave it to the man who - 
worked his territory six months 
a year to give you the auther + 
low-down on what's killing his 
business. It may sound fishy to 
the sales manager, but the fact stil] 
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CHAIN STORE AGE 


93 Worth Street New York City 
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remains that it’s an actuality to the 
man who’s responsible for writing 
up orders—and that’s what counts. 

We gave the maps a grand wash- 
out—the first in many years—and 
restored them to their original face 
value. 

Next, we called in Joe from ter- 
ritory number one. “Joe! Why 
aren’t you writing more business?” 

He answers that his territory is 
all worked out. 

“Why don’t you work the lower- 
class neighborhoods?” 

He declares that it takes just as 
long to sell a $60 regulator as a 
$185 one, while his commission is 
cut 65 per cent. 

“All right! Suppose we give 
you this neighborhood and this one, 
will you share your territory with 
another man who will give us an 
even 7“ on the cheaper equip- 

He's tickled to death to 


do it. The result is that we can 


now work two men in his area by 
simply adding to it less than half 
of another territory. 

We called the other men in. one 


at a time, and each had his bit 
of grief. If it wasn’t lack of 
inquiries from newspaper adver- 
tisements, it was the question of 
mortgage renewals; or factory 
shutdowns ; or too many old homes ; 
or too many new homes. Each man, 
however, was willing to go fifty- 
fifty with us. Solve their prob- 
lem and they would play ball with 
another man in the territory; or 
even two. 

With a little head scratching and 
a fair amount of imagination we 
were able to find an answer to 
every man’s territorial desire. Fi- 
nally, with the entire force re- 
assigned in two and _ three-men 
territories, we turned to the serious 
job of filling all areas with a full 
complement. 

It turned out to be a happy solu- 
tion of a very perplexing problem. 
Indolence, sickness, accidents or 
downright inefficiency never leaves 
us holding the bag with a wholly 
uncovered territory. Weare able to 
accommodate many more salesmen, 
and by careful supervision and reg- 
ulation, accord each man the same 
protective feature he would enjoy 
in a one-man territory. 
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All leads and free sales are 
passed out in rotation. We never 
encourage business relations be- 
tween salesmen working in the 
same territory. In fact, many a 
new man goes two and three 
months before he learns who his 
territorial buddy is. This isolation 
policy eliminates much grief in 
large organizations composed of 
strictly commission salesmen. Field 
managers are held directly respon- 
sible for the peaceful operation of 
each territory, and chronic trouble 
makers among salesmen are passed 
out of the picture quickly and si- 
lently. 

What about prospects worked up 
by one man, and then sold by the 
other ? 

This is a bridge almost every 
body tries to cross before coming 
to it. This two and three-men terri- 
tory idea has been in full swing 
both in New Yorkand Philadelphia 
since the first of the year, and dur- 
ing all this time just one such com- 
plaint has been registered. Diplo- 
matic handling of the salesmen 
affected can always be depended 
upon satisfactorily to settle all such 
differences. 

I have learned this much, that 
adequate territory protection for 
any salesman should mean insur- 
ance against internal interference, 
as well as insurance against com- 
petitive dominance, and the answer 
is, cover each territory, thoroughly 
and efficiently, with diversified sell- 
ing talent. 


C. R. Noble with Reliance 
Reproduction Company 


Clifford R. Ncble, formerly a member 
of the executive staff of the Powers En 
graving Companies, New York, has joined 
the Reliance Reproduction Company, of 
that city. 


New Account to Al Paul 


Lefton 
John J. Felin & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, pork and beef packer, has ap 
pointed the Al Paul Lefton Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Appoints Ludlow-Mansfield 


The Kittinger Compan , Buffalo 
N. Y., furniture manufacturer, has ap 
pointed Ludlow-Mansfield, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. This appointment 
is effective January 1. 








THREE 
UNUSUAL 
MAPS 


A GRAPHIC PICTURE OF 
AMERICA’S Tested MARKETS 


On the following pages we show a delineation of 


circulation that is unique with Tower Magazines 


The United States map shows the 
peak markets of the nation . . . mar- 
kets proved worthwhile by the acid 
test of buying and selling . . . and 
shows how Tower circulation reaches 
them with great concentration and 
no waste. 


The metropolitan map shows how 
productive areas receive adequate 
coverage. Note the spotting of 
peak centers in this richly yielding 
territory. 


The map of a Forty-Second Street 
outlet shows a typical trading center 
and how distribution of merchandise 
of all classifications centers around 
Tower Magazines’ exclusive outlets. 
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Total Number of 
Tower Outlets in 
New York City 


Metropolitan Area 


MANHATTAN 
BROOKLYN 
BRONX 
QUEENS 
WESTCHESTER 
RICHMOND 


TOTAL 
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CHART OF 42nd 
STREET, NEW YORK 
SHOPPING AREA 
SHOWING A TYPICAL 
TOWER MAGAZINE 

OUTLET IN A 
WOOLWORTH STORE 


Each Dot a Perk 
Shopping Center 
in which 
is located a 
TOWER 
OUTLET 


ina 
WOOLWORTH 
STORE 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 





























If You Want to Write Copy 


Not How to Write It—But Some Suggestions on Getting Ready to Write 


By Aesop Glim 


- all the long years during 
which Old Aesop Glim has been 
in this business of advertising, I 
have met only two young men or 

(as a matter of fact, one 
of each) who did not aspire to 
write copy. The desire seems uni- 
versal and something should prob- 
ably be done about it. 

m not blaming the young men 
and women primarily. I’ve rarely 
met a client (advertiser) who didn’t 
feel that he knew all about writing 

anc who wasn’t ready to 
it on the slightest provoca- 


women 


Recently I wrote about the art 
director’s education, admitting that 
I knew nothing about Art, per se. 
But when it comes to copy, I have 
written sO many pieces, so many 
millions of words, that, if laid end 
to end, the string would be long 
enough to strangle quite a number 
of aspirants and any given number 

client-copy-writers. And I love 

write—copy or anything else 
(such as these diatribes)—and so 
I can never really harden my heart 
when I meet one who aspires to 
write. I even weaken when a 
sales or production manager reaches 
for a pencil. 

So this is a diatribe on becom- 
ing a copy writer. Please note that 
it is not on how to write copy 
(Look through past volumes of 


Printers’ INK for that.) 
. * > 


First you must learn to write. 
rn the act of writing—whether 
th pen, pencil or typewriter. 
rn the act of writing so thor- 
hly that you lose all conscious- 
s of the act of writing 
\nd this means—write about 
thing and everything, every day 
day. Sit down at vour desk 
write a description of the 
ng woman (or man) whom 
just saw and admired on the 
et. Write about the conversa- 
you might have had. Write 
- or him a letter—and then tear 
up. 


If you didn’t see anyone inter- 
esting, describe the view outside 
the window or even the scrap 
basket in the corner. Describe the 
desk at which you work—the 
game you saw last week—the Dis- 
armament Conference you didn’t 
attend—the wedding of Jupiter 
and Io (if he ever married her). 
Write things seen and obscene 
things heard and merely suspected. 
Write thousands and thousands of 
words—until you approach a state 
where the act of writing is almost 
an unconsidered habit—a habit so 
well learned that it calls for no 
more conscious thought than the 
smoking of a cigarette 

Watch an expert stenographer 
transcribing from shorthand to the 
machine. Her ten fingers are fly 
ing, but her eyes are never on the 
machine or on her fingers. Her 
eyes move from the shorthand to 
the typewritten words; she is con- 
scious of only the message the 
shorthand notes tell her and the 
fact that they are rapidly appear- 
ing on the paper in typewritten 
form. The mechanics of hitting 
the right keys do not enter into her 
conscious thoughts. 

That comes as near as I can 
make it to picturing what I mean, 
when I tell you to write until the 
act of writing has become an un 
conscious habit. 

* + * 

Now that you can write without 
thinking of writing, your next as 
signment is to grasp the concept 
that the idea’s the thing. Not the 
words or the phrases or the pen 
manship or the perfect typing 
but the ideas. 

Do your best to realize that 
words and phrases are merely coins 
—a means of exchange of ideas 
You probably don’t admire the 
miser who hoards coins as things 
to be loved for themselves. See 
that you don’t become a miser of 
words and phrases. Words are 
simply small coins; phrases the 
paper money of larger denomina- 
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tions. Words and phrases are 
nothing in themselves. 

Start each bit of writing with an 
idea to be delivered to somebody 
about something. Almost anything 
will do for practice. When you 
have finished writing a piece, get 
some patient person to read it. 
Don’t tell what you have said 
or meant to say—or why you said 
it that way. Get this patient per- 
son to read it and then tell you 
what you did say—what idea 
emerged from the welter of words 
you put down on paper. When 
your reader doesn’t tell you the 
right thing, blame it on your writ- 
ing and not on your reader's read- 
ing. 

When your reader gets out of 
your writing the ideas you thought 
you were putting into it—you have 
begun to commence to learn how 
to write. Just remember that it is 
the idea which must emerge and 
not the beauty of your phraseology. 

* * * 

By the same token, don’t strive 
for a style of writing. And if you 
suddenly find that you have a style, 
don’t cherish it. The style may 
charm your reader away from the 
ideas—or antagonize him away. I 
would say that style is as much of 
a menace as are words and phrases. 

If you accept my dicta, that style, 
words and phrases do not represent 
the high goals of writing, you may 
lose interest in writing copy. And 
thus you may switch your ambi- 
tions to some other pasture, where 
fewer cattle graze and _ there's 
more grass for each. Which may 
be a good idea for you, as well as 
for the sheep who overcrowd the 
copy-writing pasture at present. 

But don’t think that I am try- 
ing to hide the welcome on the mat. 
If you do accept and achieve my 
dicta, you will crowd through into 
the group of writers who make 
money writing copy. For even 
when your client seems to love 
words and phrases, he is still pay- 
ing out his money to have ideas re- 
garding his wares, broadcast to 
the world—through the medium of 
your writing ability. And if you 
can put those ideas across, his sales 
will be favorably affected and may- 
be your salary will be. 
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All of which quite naturall) 
leads up to the question of where 
to get ideas. 

Kead and observe. 

Read the best sellers, the best 
sellers by actual library records, 
You will find a variety of fiction 
and non-fiction in any current list 
of best sellers. And you will find 
that every best seller is a best 
seller because it is putting ideas 
across. Whether a novel, a bi- 
ography or a historical work, a 
little study will show you that it 
has become popular because it tells 
a story which is interesting and 
not too hard to get—for those who 
are numerically strong enough to 
make it a best seller. 

Observe people—every day and 
every night. Travel as much as 
you can. Get to know both the 
Main Streets and the Park Ave- 
nues. Know the small town and 
the large—the city and the coun- 
try. Picture the great ones of the 
earth in the act of brushing their 
teeth—and the not-so-great sitting 
on the thrones. Try to understand 
and love them all. They all need 
toothbrushes and they all aspire to 
social and _ financial eminence 
Each and every one can help you 
to get a raise. 

You write to people—and most 
often to people in large numbers. 
You must get to know what the 
all have in common—what common 
denominators you can rely on when 
you want them to grasp the idea 
that Woolp’s Toothbrush is the 
best (as far as your bread and but- 
ter is concerned). 

Don’t be afraid of the word 
Psychology. Study the rudiments 
of Psychology. Get straight in 
your mind the basic instincts, the 
senses and the acquired desires 
and which is which. If you lean 
on an “instinct for good clothes” 
your prop will surely fall out from 
under you. Dressing well—in the 
sense of good taste—is an acquired 
desire. In the sense of sex attrac- 
tion—it is an instinct. And it 
makes its appeal to the sense of 
Sight. 

* * . 

I said that I would not talk 
about how to write copy in this 
diatribe. But I am going to wind 
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FIRST OAKLAND was the 
only city in the United States 
IN TH t to show an increase in de- 
partment store sales during 
E ~) T i R E the first nine months of this 
year, according to the United 
Be AT ION a States Department of Com- 
merce. Oakland's gain was 
14 per cent. 
Oakland also led the entire nation 
during September, registering an 
increase of 8 per cent compared 
with department store sales during 
the same month of 1929. 
The leading newspaper in this pros- 
perous market is the OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE. During the first ten 
months of 1930, the TRIBUNE 
carried 13,459,096 lines of paid 
advertising. The second paper car- 
ried 7,876,952 lines. 
The TRIBUNE carries more paid 
advertising, news and editorial fea- 
tures than any other newspaper in 
Northern California. 
The net paid circulation of the TRIBUNE 
for the six months ending September 30, 
as shown by its A. B.C. statement, was 
82,059 
Yeon 


=€ribune 


a 


National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Portland 
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up with a repetition of my “maxi- 
mum precept for able writing, in 
the minimum of words”. . . “Use 
active verbs and pictorial nouns; 
avoid all possible adjectives, pro- 
nouns and demonstrative articles ; 
never use good, better, best, very 
or perfect.” 

Active 
reader. 


verbs exhilarate the 
Pictorial nouns paint pic- 
tures. Both appeal to the emo- 
tions more than to logic. And few 
things are done as the result of 
logic. 

Adjectives are merely props to 
weak nouns and verbs. Pronouns 
and demonstrative articles are not 
as clearly grasped as the repetition 
of the nouns they refer to. The 
words—good, better, best, very and 
perfect—have no meanings com- 
parable to the words you could 
use in the same places. 

Don’t check this diatribe to see 
whether I have observed these 
rules. 


To Address St. Louis Sales 


Managers 

The One Day Sales Executives Con- 
ference, to be given under the auspices 
of the Sales Managers Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce on 
December 5 at St. Louis, will be ad 
dressed by the following speakers: 
Alvin E. Dodd, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Chicago; H. W. Prentis, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan 
caster, Pa.; A. L. McCarthy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Detroit, and Frank W. Love 
joy, of the Vacuum Oil Company, New 


» theme of the conference will be 

You Can Sell Successfully in 

the program having been ar 

to give information on sales 

policies and sales methods that have 

lived through 1930 and to offer the basis 

on which to plan 1931. Subjects to be 

discussed by the speakers include the 

training and supervision of salesmen, co 

operation with retail outlets, sales equip- 

ment and sales policy 

H. T. Bussmann, vice-president of the 

Bussmann Manufacturing Company, St 

Louis, is chairman of the program com 
mittee. 


Joseph & Feiss Consolidate with 
Clothing Chain 


The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleve 
land, manufacturer of Clothcraft clothes, 
and the Kibler Company, operator of 
clothing stores in Ohig, Illinois, Indiana 
and West Virginia, have consolidated 
The consolidated companies, which will 
continue under separate management, 
will produce Kibler-Clothcraft clothes 


INK Nov. 20 
ACCO Giant on the Air 


HE evolution through whicl 

trade-mark may be guided 
being demonstrated by the car: 
of the American Chain Compan 
ACCO Giant. 

The Giant was born during 1 
World War—but not as a tra 
mark. He was designed as an 
ternal, institutional symbol; for 
was intended that he should appx 
only in an employees’ magazir 
that was founded to maintain 
tact with company men in t 
trenches. 

The war over, he was assigne: 
peace-time job, as a trade-mar 
Magazine readers have come 
recognize him and his anvil as a 
conspicuous feature of an instit 
tional campaign for ACCO now 
running nationally. 

And now the Giant takes to t! 
air. He has acquired a voice that 
is heard every week in a rad 
network program for one of tl 
ACCO products, Weed Tire Chains 

Characteristically, the Giant's 
background music—his theme song 
that runs through the clinking of 
the anvil as he speaks—is the Anvil 
Chorus. 

The Giant serves to tie th 
weekly broadcast to the national 
advertising of Weed Chains, for 
he tells the radio audience that his 
picture or message will be fou 
on such and such pages of tl 
national medium. 

New Accounts to Rudolph 

Mosse 

The Ritager Corporation, manufact 
»f Thorene, a drug product, and 
T. E. Bussler Company, manufactu 
of banana malt, both of New Vork, h 
appo xinted Rudolph Mosse, Inc., of tl 
city, to direct their advertising accour 


Chicago Council Appoints Two 
Directors 


Schuster, 
f the Chicago Daily News, 


advertising mana 
and Carl 
Miller, advertising manager of the ( 
cago Evening Post have been appoit 
Chicago Advertis 


directors of the 
Council. 
New S Studio a at Seattle 

Fernand W. Barrett, formerly w 
Patterson & Sullivan, of San Francis 
and Louis Du Bois, of Seattle, ha 
opened an advertising art Studi 
Seattle 
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Strawberries 


Half the nation’s supply of winter 
strawberries comes from Hillsboro 
County, Florida, of which Tampa is 
the County seat. Strawberry growers 
in Hillsboro County will receive 
$2,200,000 from their crops that are 
marketed between November 1 and 
February 28... Just another source of 
income among | ampa Tribune readers. 
. 


1930 Federal Census 


Tampa and Suburbs . 
Jobbing Trade Area 








TAMPA, FLORIDA 
The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representatives 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco 
The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives 
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...- THE KEY MARKE 


FOR ADVERTISE 
PRODUCT 


ODAY'S COMPETITION is with selli 
costs. Balance sheets must show 
margin of profit as well as volume 
sales. This is a testing time of mark 

. of their sales costs and sa 
potentials ... and of the net profits they can produ 
In any such analysis, Philadelphia takes its righ 
place: the Key Market for advertised products, a me 
politan centre where one newspaper gives thorough od 
tising coverage. 
In The Evening Bulletin the advertiser can reach America 
Third Largest Market at sixty-five cents an agate |i 
One of the lowest newspaper advertising costs in Americ 
Study The Evening Bulletin. Its thirty-five years’ histo 
under its present management; its editorial and n 
make-up, which avoids bold headlines and sensatio 
display. Its insistence that circulation must be secured} 
its merit as a newspaper, without premiums or contes 
1 be | And consider the result! 572,600 homes in city o 
“4 suburbs; 555,711 net paid daily circulation, almost enti 


ms 


Philadelphia is the greatest home in this area. Larger than any Philadelphia Sunday ne 


—- a ee paper; over twice the circulation of any other even! 
- mes : 
owned by their occupants. newspaper, and as large as all morning papers combines 
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with sellit 


ust show Mpilodelphia's 4,987 factories are sodiversifiedin 
eir products that unusually steady employment 

as volume @evoils. With an invested capital of one billion 
bilors, each year they produce manufactured 

oducts valued at two billion dollars. Wage 

constant. Buying power is stable. 


re you taking advantage of the oppor- 
nity which Philadelphia offers? The 
llion dollar retail sales volume; the 
eatest city of homes and home owners, 
e diversified character of industry which 
the last to feel retrenchment, and the 


t to recover. ©1930, BulletinCo. New skyscrapers ore constantly stud- 


ding Philadelphia's skyline. The great- 
est construction program in history is 
etropolitan market coverage known in newspaper history! under way, involving expenditures of 


i two hundred and eighty million. 
1931, sell in this key market for advertised products. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, PUBLISHER 


ITY HALL SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave. Detroit Office: 32! Lafayette Bivd. 
hicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco Office: 681 Market St. 


And The Evening Bulletin delivering the most complete 
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The Small Towns Are Building 
MODERN HOMES Today 














ONE, or going fast, are the 
architectural oddities of 
yesterday in the small 
towns of America. The new small 
town homes are modern in every 
respect, and would be welcome 
additions to the smartest suburb 


LS SGRit READER'S HOME Boonsboro, Md —Pop. 1,044, of any great city. 


This is just one indication of th 
wave of progress that in recent 
years has swept small town fam 
ilies into the front ranks of buy 
ers of trade-marked merchandise 
Today, the small town housewife 
is well informed on matters affect- 
ing her home and her family. She 
is thoroughly “brand-conscious” 
and welcomes news of worthwhile 
products. 




















Your advertising in GRIT will 
direct buying habits to your mer- 
chandise among more than 415,000 
representative families in 14,000 
small towns, because GRIT is 
read in these homes every week. 
Send for a copy of the “Market- 
ing Survey of 29 Small Towns.” 











reatest 


Read Every Week by Over 415,000 Families 
in 14,000 Small Towns 
Member A. B. C. Williamsport, Pa. 














Will Savings Banks Encourage 
Spending? They Are! 


Spend Some,” Say These Albany Savings Banks and Proceed to Make 
Specific Suggestions 


By W. B. Edwards 


= ISE spending rather than 
foolish hoarding should be 
the order of the day.” 
Sounds like a manufacturer giv- 
voice to a thought fathered by 
a heartfelt wish that people would 
unloosen their 


getically, there was nothing the 
savings banker could do about it. 
Said one: “To advise people to 
spend would be seditious! Remem- 
ber, a savings bank’s business is 
to enable the people to save.” 
Said another: 
“For years, for 





purse strings, 
d esn't it? 
Ditto for a 
piece of copy 
headed: “Spend 
Some to ‘look 
vour best.’ ” 
[wo more “buy 
w” campaigns, 
u may conclude 
and pass on to 
other matters. 
But what if I 
say that these 
two excerpts are 
from advertise- 





ments bought and . 5 


paid for—and |. =* 
signed by — sav- acess 
ings banks? Well, 
that’s precisely 
what they are. 
lhe first quota- sidiaalaiaia 
tion is from a 





“SURE Marion!... 
Go Ahead and Get kt” thrift. To talk to 


SIX SAVINGS BANKS of ALBANY 


Ah ee oe tee Ade nme te 
octemes Formers Sewage Bent Allvany Lnchenge Seven Bent Cm See hee 


generations, we 
have preached 


the people now 
of spending would 
be to create the 
impression, in 
their minds at 
least, that we have 
reversed our- 


<acsinapace  -—«Sellves.” 
ee But these Al- 
Cheetitanemimesiie ; 

Seeoy copene:catetFa oe bany savings 
et aie pee meee Few we ne tee ~ 

ocgme teh foe bankers say, to 
pe cate quote one: “We 


pe on a of yt have decided 
opinions about the 
return of pros- 
perity, even 
though to urge 
the public to spend 
is contrary to the 
generally ac- 
cepted policy of 





newspaper adver- 


tisement of the Will Other Savings Banks Soon Follow 
City Savings the Lead of These Six Albany Banks? 


Bank, of Albany, 

N. Y. The sec- 

ond is lifted from a newspaper ad- 
vertisement signed by six savings 
hanks of that city, including the 
City Savings Bank. 

The two campaigns bring up 
again a matter that was discussed 
in the November 6 issue of Print- 
xs’ Ink. In an article entitled: 
‘Will the Savings Banks Encour- 
age Spending?” the heads of sev- 
eral of the largest savings banks 
in the country expressed the opin- 
ion that, although the savings 
hanks were admittedly bulging 
ith deposits and that some people 
vere undoubtedly saving too ener- 





savings banks. 
There are about 
75 per cent or 
more of the popu- 
lation of Albany who still retain 
their positions and draw the same 
salary they have for the past sev- 
eral years. These people are be- 
coming cautious about spending. 
They are hoarding their money. 
Wiser and more extensive spend- 
ing, rather than hoarding, should 
be the order of the day.” 

Frank H. Williams, president of 
the City Savings Bank, made the 
above remarks. They appeared in 
an article that was given front- 
page space in the Albany Times- 
Union. They appear also—in dif- 
ferent words but the thought is 
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the same—in a newspaper adver- 
tisement signed by his bank. 

“Wise spending rather than fool- 
ish hoarding should be the order 
of the day,” is the advertisement’s 
headline. It continues: 

“a startling pronouncement, 
some will think, for a savings bank 
to make. Yet we do so with em- 
phasis, for only by wise spending, 
only by starting the wheels of com- 
merce revolving cai a period of 
profitable saving ensue, to your 
benefit, for our benefit, for the 
common good. 

“Have a plan. Neither spending 
unwisely, nor saving stingily is 
good. We advise planning ahead, 
and saving ahead, with a thought 
to the future.” 

This bank, it has already been 
mentioned, is one of six Albany 
savings banks running a co-oper- 
ative newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in which this same theme 
—spend wisely—has been developed 
still further. “Spend Some _ to 
‘look your best’” is the headline 
of one of these co-operative adver- 
tisements, which are signed by all 
of the six banks. It continues: 

If it’s true that clothes “make the 
man,” it is equally true they add 
greatly to woman’s allure. Many 
people can afford new clothes far 
better than they can afford not to 
have them. But . And there 
you are. . . “But,” you say, and 
call to mind all the reasons that 
stop you from getting the things 
you want and need. 

Systematic saving and spending 

. the budget idea . . admits 
of no “buts.” It may be your salva- 
tion. At the start it calls for a bit 
of will power. Then it becomes an 
easy, pleasant habit. 

Instead of paying interest on time 
purchases, your money earns inter- 
est in a Savings Bank. You save 
for the things you need. When you 

have the aside enough money, you 
buy em for cash. They’re “all 
yours” from the moment of pur- 
chase. No more fretting over bills, 
no more instalments, no more sleep- 
less nights around the first of the 
month. 

Budget your income! “Save Some”’ 
in one of these Six Savings Banks 
so vou can “Spend Some” more 


happily. 

And so, while the savings banks 
in the country’s financial center say 
either that it can’t be done, or it 
shouldn’t be done, the savings 
banks of Albany are going right 
ahead and doing it. 
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Death of Michael Winburn 


Michael Winburn, founder and chie{ 
owner of the Cadum Soap and Products 
Company of Paris, France, and a res 
ident of that city for the last twent 
five years, died there on November 
at the age of sixty-eight. Though 
American by birth he was well know 
in France for his charitable donatio: 
and had been decorated by the Fren 
Government in recognition of his phila: 
thropies. His latest gift, which was bei: 
announced at the time of his death, was 
a chateau at Varennes-Jarcy to t! 
French Government to create a coun 
Sanitarium for convalescent poor childr« 
of Paris. 

Mr. Winburn was also founder a: 
president of the Omega Chemical Cor 
pany, New York, manufacturer of Omega 
oil and other products, and was head 
the advertising agency at New York 
which bears his name. He was one 
the pioneers in the development of car- 
card advertising in America. 

He is survived by three brother 
Henry and Maxmillian and Abrahar 
Wineburg, owner of the Carbona Pri 
ucts Company. Another brother, Jess« 
Winburn, who was former owner 
the New York City Car Card Compa: 
and of the Kaffee Hag Company, died last 
year. 


“Jewish Tribune” to Issue Two 


Publications 

Beginning January 1, 1931, The Jeu 
ish Tribune, New York, a weekly pul 
lication in English, will issue two pul 
lications. The coun Tribune will 
continue as a local New York weekly 
publication while, in ~ addition, it will 
publish a monthly national feature maga 
zine. David N. and M. Mosessohn, sons 
of the founder, will be, respectively, ed 
tor and publisher of the two publica 
tions. Ralph L. Krellman will be bus 
ness manager. 


Duke Hutchinson with 


Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan 
Duke Hutchinson, for the last fou 
years head of the Duke Hutchinson A 


vertising Agency, Chicago, has joine 
the staff of The Dunham, Younggree: 
Lesan Company, advertising agency of 
that city. He was at one time, sales and 
advertising manager of the Kelly-Spring 
field Motor Truck Company. 


New Account to Charles 
Daniel Frey 


The Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising a 
count with the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company, Chicago advertising agency 
This appointment is effective January | 


D. G. Auger with Campbell- 
Ewald 


Donald G. Auger, formerly with th 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has 
joined the copy staff of the Campbell! 
Ewald Company, Detroit. 
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‘he Woman Hunt | 


“THE WOMAN HUNT,” 
available to 
Advertisers and Agency men 
on request. 


It contains 17 Merchandising Questions 

which every Advertising Manager, Space 

Buyer and Account Executive must answer 
for himself at one time or another. 


“THE WOMAN HUNT,” also contains the 
answers to these 17 Merchandising Ques- 
tions, given in the least number of words. 
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Chain-Store Sales for October 


Company 
Great Atl. & Pac 
F. W. 
Kroger Groc. 
J. C. Penney 
Safeway Stores 
S. S. Kresge 
National Tea 
W. T. Grant 
MacMarr Stores 
S. H. Kress 


(a) 


Walgreen Company. 


McCrory Stores 
F. & W. Grand-Silver 
Schulte-United 

J. J. Newberry 
McLellan Stores 
Melville Shoe 
Lerner Stores 
Dominion Store 
Lane Bryant 

G. C. Murphy 
Diamond Shoe 

G. R. Kinney 
Peoples Drug 
Neisner Bros. 
Waldorf System 
Jewel Tea (b). 
Schiff Co. ... 
Bickfords, Inc 
Exchange Buffet 
Edison Bros. 

Sally Frocks 

Winn & Lovett 
Nat’l Shirt Shops. 
B/G Sandwich (c) 
Kaybee Stores 
M. H. Fishman 
Morison Elec. 


Total 


Woolworth. . 


Sup. 


Oct. 
1930 
$ 


. 100,960,189 


26,421,522 
25,164,778 
19,859,838 
18,472,134 
12,853,399 
7,303,806 
7,083,710 
6,953,840 
5,715,765 
4,154,990 
3,606,393 
3,321,725 
2,906,750 
2,718,131 
2,266,061 
2,230,471 
2,216,001 
1,775,201 
1,693,651 
1,621,448 
1,501,268 
1,415,156 
1,392,949 
427,433 
1,350,325 
1,169,936 
935,442 
555,184 
532,628 
492,138 
424,582 
395,645 
283,161 
255,176 
244,067 
235,926 
219,423 


- 272,130,242 


Oct 
1929 

g 
105,995,108 
27,678,312 
28,009,242 
23,301,149 
19,714,471 
13,760,766 
7,711,721 
6,164,171 
7,644,554 
5,823,755 
4,284,358 
3,798,497 
2,935,163 
»227,907 
,542 ,622 
“9, 406 


oe! 
bw 


- 
2 
ur ¢ 
- 


1,402,500 
1,503,208 


500,992 
608,460 


286,044,874 


% 10 Months 
Chg. 1930 
$ 
4.7 901,129,179 
4.5 
10 
14. 


43, '849 
150,274,966 
183,919,661 
113,868,628 

70,745,855 
52,577,144 
71,991,916 
51,694,130 
42,840,833 
32,823,479 
28,490,627 
21,103,200 
22,090,108 
18,033,639 
23,327,641 
19,376,777 
19,702,777 
14,402,769 
12,748,200 
15,008,755 
14,149,653 
13,668,298 
12,000,584 
13,162,579 
11,879,190 

7,936,278 

4,877,962 

5,315,757 

3,805,667 

3,864,517 

4,530,447 

3,421,041 


2,692,076 


+ + 
T tw ~~ 
ROUMkAD=w 


of we 


SSoNSOMS 
DAN eww 


mo T ¢ 


oo 


WN Ou 
DOWD men 


> 


8 2,416,610,210 2, 


10 Months 
1929 
$ 

6,940,565 
32,7 720,622 
37,5 62,175 
55,681,488 
179,088,972 
118,064,364 
74,176,773 
47,401,791 
71,120,052 
50,371,339 
37,405,278 
33,558,638 
22,394,123 
15,291,451 
20,030,118 
17,058,533 
20,885,769 
13,913,861 
20,220,485 
12,965,499 
11,616,416 
13,503,019 


> 
1 


16,046,559 - 


12,411,174 
10,846,362 
13,232,621 
12,¢ 996 
7,047,415 
4,426,900 
5,409,942 
3,010,196 
3,016,414 


67, 


5,111,143 —1 


3,311,680 


365,312,57 


5 weeks and 43 weeks to Nov. 1 )—4 and 40 weeks to Oct. 3 


4 weeks to Oct. 10 


(a) 
(c) 


NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 
Enp oF Octo 
1930 19 


241 


Enp oF OcToserR 
1930 1929 
Baking 5,178 5,593 
1,450 1,373 
1,264 1,192 
668 568 
491 452 S. H. Kress 
443 386 F. & W. Grand- Silver. 
G. C. Murphy 
404 A R. Thompson 
49 Drug 


Peoples 
340 263 Childs Company 
276 255 


Schulte-United ..... 
'B iG Sandwich Shops 


2,657 (1.574 of which contain meat “markets) end of Oct. 
2,565 (1,367 “ = = ” “ -) end of Oct. 


McCrory 
Mac Marr 
Stores . 
Meat Markets 


Kroger Gro. & 
J. C. Penney 

Jewel Tea 

S. S. Kresge 

Melville Shoe 
Walgreen 

D. Pender Grocery: 


383 
491 
213 
207 
164 
121 
118 
111 
102 


418 
Meat Markets 57 
W. T. Grant 


McLellan 


19 


Safeway Stores 
19 
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Selling to Women 
in America’s 


Third Market 


The Philadelphia Inquirer’s power to produce results 
for advertisers talking to women is the direct result 
of definite, plenned, constructive work persisted in 
over a period of years. 


The Inquirer is preferred by so many women in the 
Philadelphia market because its daily editorial fea- 
tures cover the whole category of subjects in which 
they are interested. 

Thoroughly familiar with the local newspaper situa- 
tion, Philadelphia department stores place their ad- 
vertising on the basis of experience and results. To 
reach women buyers, for example, they use more 
space for certain important classifications in The 
Inquirer than in any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


Here are some of the classifications of department 
store lineage in which The Inquirer has a command- 
ing lead for the first 10 months of 1930: 

FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES AND HOUSEHOLD 

KITCHEN UTENSILS AND SUPPLIES 

TOILET REQUISITES 

LINGERIE 

JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


Significant? Rather, if you seek to sell or influence 
the women of this, America’s third market. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 
Thos. L. Emory John B. Woodward John B. Woodward 
Russ Building 6-255 General Motors Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Av. 
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Fewer Farms - mor 





The 1930 census shows that the number of 
farms has decreased in most of the states. 


Therefore, the total farm income of each state 
is now divided among fewer farms than for- 
merly shown, so that farmers now have higher 
average buying power than previously has been 
estimated. 


The average income is increased up to 30% 
in many northern states. Here is the New 


England average: 


125,701 ) $355,948,000 ( $2,832 


farms, 1930 total income per farm 


Based on former number of farms, $2,232 


By the new census figures, all northern states 
show greater average incomes, except a few 
states west of the Mississippi with increases in 
number of farms in semi-arid regions. 


Decreases in average incomes are confined al- 
most exclusively to the south and southwest. 


A Request on Your Letterhead Will Bring 





the Complete Table of Farms and Incomes 
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ncome Per Farm 








The Farm Journal Gives Densest Coverage 
of Farm Families with Largest Incomes 


Red marks states 
with incomes per 
farm above U. S. 
average. 


In the 34 states with highest incomes per farm 
The Farm Journal reaches 1 in 2.3 farms, and leads 
all farm magazines in coverage in these states. 


Ist The Farm Journal 
2nd Country Home 

3rd Country Gentleman 
4th Successful Farming 
5th Capper’s Farmer 


Subscription Circulation only 


More Farm Circulation than any Other 


The Farm Journal 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA New York 
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ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


. « in spite of the so called depression in most parts of the 
country.... 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


8th Annual Food, Household and Radio Show exceeded all 
previous years in number of exhibits and attendance. This 
is just further proof that the Peoria Market is PROSPEROUS 
and that The Peoria Journal-Transcript with its dominate cover- 
age of this market can do a BIG JOB in a BIG WAY for any 


advertiser. 


Chas. H. Eddy, Nat'l. Rep. » Chicago » New York » Boston 











\ 











How Maytag Chooses Salesmen 


lhe Greater Part of Them Are Selected Through a Large Variety of 
Personal Contacts 


By Roy A. Bradt 


Vice-President, The Maytag Company 


Was can I get a good 
salesman? How can I keep 
him once I get him? These are 
two questions which the average 
sales manager must answer fre- 
quently and which the manager of 
any direct sales organization con- 
stantly must face. Man power on 
the selling force is a merchandis- 
ing prize, the winner of which 
requires hard and consistent dig- 
ging at the source, a good initial 
training and consistent effort to 
hold. 

[To uncover these prizes is the 


major problem. Our method is 
two-fold. First, our managers dig 
ut their man power by personal 
contact in branch districts and, 
second, they advertise in local 


newspapers and circularize by mail. 
While individual managers may use 
other methods, these two in the 
main are most effective. 

Many of our salesmen have been 
secured through the following 
sources of personal contact, our first 
and most successful way of digging 
out merchandising prizes: (1) 
lhrough acquaintance with man- 
agers of salaried organizations; 
(2) salesmen in other lines; (3) 
Maytag dealers; (4) through de- 
partment store employment depart- 
ments; (5) managers of carpet and 

ig departments; (6) through fra- 

rnal and club affiliations; (7) 
labor unions; (8) from among re- 

il clerks; (9) clerks in offices 

large companies; (10) factory 
vorkers; (11) wagon drivers of 
read, milk, tea and coffee routes; 

12) through political connections ; 

13) church connections; (14) 

laytag owners; (15) bank cash- 

rs, ministers, physicians, insur- 

e men; (16) from among teach- 
rs; (17) private employment 

encies ; (18) through Y. M. C. A. 

retaries; (19) United States 
Veterans Bureau; (20) through 

lleges; (21) service stations. 

Our second method of getting at 
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man power is by advertising, which 
takes the form of newspaper and 
direct-mail solicitation, the former 
varying according to size of city, 
size of branch organization and 
general cost of local advertising. 
It also is supplemented by branch 
managers themselves answering 
salesmen’s advertisements in the 
daily papers. 

In this effort to uncover man 
power, we do everything possible 
to get the best type of salesman 
This is not easy. For to inter- 
est a man in changing from a job 
where he can look forward to a 
regular pay check requires first- 
class selling on the manager’s part. 
Especially when a man is married 
will he look askance at a job 
which appears to be uncertain, be- 
cause he knows how much it takes 
just to make ends meet every 
week. He is unwilling to trade 
for uncertainties where the safety 
of his family is concerned. 

To interest high-grade men, 
therefore, our branch managers as 
a whole explain the selling policy 
of their local organization in this 
way: “To make a given territory 
produce the most and at the same 
time the best type of business, it 
should be small enough so that every 
house can be canvassed at least twice 
a year, and large enough so that 
every Maytag salesman, by giving 
an honest day’s work, is able to 
make more money per hour of 
time invested than at the job from 
which he has changed.” 

Amplifying this, our manage:s 
explain clearly what a Maytag 
salesman’s status is in the com- 
munity in which he will work. 
This they do because we have 
found that many good prospective 
salesmen have a mistaken idea of, 
or rather attitude toward, the May- 
tag house-to-house sales organiza- 
tion. The average man, we have 
found, sizes up door-to-door selling 
from the various agents that come 








varter 
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to his own home selling books, 
furniture polish, can openers, win- 
dow washers and Coo-Coo auto 
horns. Whereas, we take great 
pains to make plain a Maytag 
salesman really is in business for 
himself, representing a locally es- 
tablished dealer, and talking to the 
customer at her home instead of 
across the counter at the store or 
at the bank. He builds up for him- 
self a permanent clientele, generally 
retaining the same territory year 
after year, we explain. He con- 
tacts not only prospective users 
but housewives who already are 
using our washers, because from 
them he receives many valuable 
leads and prospects. After all, we 
point out, there is no better ad- 
vertising than the satisfied users 
to whom he has sold. 

Then, to avoid the mistake of 
many employers who do not make 
the most of high-grade men even 
though they have attempted to dig 
them out and sell them fully on 
the new job, we put special effort 
on the training our new salesmen 
get immediately after they are 
hired. 

Every new man is naturally 
skeptical of his ability to make 
good after he starts in on a job. 
And occasionally even a good 
salesman will have a bad first 
thirty days and become so discour- 
aged that he wants to quit just 
before his efforts have begun to 
bear fruit. For these reasons we 
give a great deal of attention to 
the training of all new men, our 
district managers seeing that they 
close enough sales at the start to 
keep them encouraged in their 
progress. For there is no point 
in discriminating in the class of 
men you hire if after you once 
hire them you do not feel respon- 
sible for their making good. 

In general, we have found that 
the higher the type of man we 
hire the bigger the chances are of 
his remaining permanently in the 
organization, thereby cutting down 
the tremendous turnover that ex- 
ists in all direct sales organiza- 
tions. 

It used to be supposed that a 
man could not become a good sales- 
man who changed from the line 
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at which he had previously worked 
Outstanding and successful May- 
tag salesmen, however, have come 
from previous places far removed 
from direct selling. Some of our 
men from branch managers on 
down through the organization, 
have been farmers, store keepers, 
bankers, professional men and rep- 
resentatives of almost every known 
trade. In a word, good producers 
come from widely varying sources. 

But of all the types that seem to 
be successful, those who produce 
best results are boys from the 
farm. Whether this is due to early 
training in getting up early in the 
morning, working all day and then 
working late at night as well, we 
do not know. 

We do know, however, that 
these factors of hard work have 
been very prominent in the suc- 
cess of individual salesmen who 
comprise our man power dug up 
from the widest range of sources 
approximately 65 per cent through 
personal contact, about 28 per cent 
through newspaper advertising and 
the remainder by miscellaneous 
methods all aimed to interest that 
merchandising prize—a high-grade 
salesman—who will give us our 
best chance to build a permanent 
organization. 


New Accounts for Bettman 
Agency 

The Jewel Electric & Manufacturing 

Company, Chicago, electrical appliances, 

has placed its ae account with 


the Bettman Advertising Agency, of that 
~, 

¢ Nuglas Manufacturing Company 
also of Chicago, manufacturer of a glass 
substitute has also placed its account 
with the Bettman agency. 


Steel Post Account to Buchen 


Agency 
The Red Top Steel Post Company, 
Chicago, has appointed The Bucher 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Business publications, farm papers and 
direct mail wil] be used. 


New Accounts for Dunham, 


Younggreen, Lesan 
The American Furniture Mart, the 
Hub Electric Company and Better The 
atres, Inc., all of Chicago, have placed 
their advertising accounts with The Du: 
ham, Younggreen, Lesan Company, a: 
vertising agency of that city. 
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- because she is a Master Home Maker—Needle- 
craft—the Magazine of Home Arts—with an editorial 
content that offers no fiction—no beauty articles—no re- 
views (film or theatrical) segregates this type of woman 





—the type of woman to whom Home Making is an Art 
—a woman, progressive, creative—vitally interested in the 
latest development of all phases of home making, the au- 
thoritative treatment of which, in her Needlecraft Maga- 
zine, binds her to it with enthusiasm and steadfastness 
—paramount factors in the creation of advertising value. 


CHAS. W. CORBETT, Advertising Director 
Chrysler Building New York 


NEEDLECRAFT 


the Magazine of Home Arts 





Boston Francisco Atlanta 
Dorr, Corbett & Dutch Blanchard Nichols - "7 Blanchard - ——. Coleman 
294 Washington St. iter-Dulin B Grant Bidg. 
Chieago: Blanchard- sone Coleman ry ‘Johnston, Pemetve Bidg. 




















Facial Expression—an Advertising 
Language 


The Importance, in Both Original Illustrations and Photographic Art, of 
Making Features ‘Tell the Story” 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ICTURES there are, of people, 

in advertising, that require no 
caption, no explanatory text of 
any kind. And these are preferable 
over all others, of course. The 
human face can be, and often is, 
“living copy.” 

The value of an advertising pic- 
ture, in fact, may very easily de- 
pend upon the amount of expression 
in the faces of such characters as 
are portrayed and the degree with 
which they reflect life itself. Your 
eye turns first to faces, however 
much action or incident there may 
be in a composition. 

And think of the human drama 
available to artists and photog- 
raphers in reflecting such a wide 
variety of human emotions! It is 
practically an undeveloped field, for 
a certain amount of sameness and 


inevitability has characterized past 
effort in this direction. There are 
too many “rubber-stamp” faces and 
expressions. 

Some campaigns make much of 
story-telling features and artists 
are secured who appreciate such 
substitutes. And these artists take 
no chances they seek suitable 
models and enthuse them with the 
spirit of the story. Photographers 
are likewise conscientious in stag- 
ing their studio dramas, and re- 
hearsals are the order of the day. 

If faces in a figure composition 
are uninspired, the entire canvas 
suffers. Accessories are secondary. 
Technique is of minor importance, 
by comparison. A Parke, Davis & 
Company advertisement recalls Sir 
William Osler’s beautiful descrip- 
tion of the visit of a physician t 


© Stanco, In 


The Illustrations in the Current Nujol Campaign Are All Splendid Ex- 
amples of the Use of Facial Expressions—The Faces Radiate Happiness and 
Make the Headline, “Clean Inside—Well Outside!” Almost Unnecessary 
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That 
Jersey 
Observer 
paper 

is in a 
corking 
good 
territory. 
Trading 
area 

in 
Hudson 
County, 
New Jersey 
almost as 
large as 
13th 

city of 

the U.S.A. 
in pop. 
And— 

of course, 
Jersey 
Observer 
is the 
largest 
daily 

in 

Jersey City, 
Hoboken 
and 
Union City. 
Ask the 
Gilman, 
Nicoll 
and 
Ruthman 
Boys. 
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FFECTIVE 
COOPERATION 
THRU 
PERSONAL 


ACQUAINTANCE 


Another advantage 
in using key market 
dailies in lowa 





iF any market, on-the-spot 
merchandising cooperation is a 
tremendous help to your sales- 
men in obtaining distribution 
and maintaining profitable sales 
volume. Getting this cooperation 
in Iowa presents a different prob- 
lem than in many other states... 
for Iowa with a population of 
2,500,000, has no city of even 
165,000 people. Consequently, 
trade is not controlled by one or 
two metropolitan centers, but is 
divided among a group of market 
centers—twenty-seven in 
number. 


DAILY PRESS 
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Obviously no single newspaper 


—no two or three newspapers, can’ 


supply effective merchandising 
cooperation in Iowa. The one and 
only way to be certain of this co- 
operation is through the daily 
newspapers published in lIowa’s 
twenty-seven key cities. 

These newspapers, dominating 
compact trading areas, offer ade- 
quate and effective coverage, pro- 
vide the most powerful selling 
force available in their respective 
markets. In addition, publishers 
of these newspapers as active citi- 
zens in their communities, per- 
sonally know local retailers and 
distributors. They know which are 
best qualified to push an adver- 
tiser’s product. They know how to 
help a salesman obtain local dis- 
tribution and representation ... 
how to help him establish his line 
quickly. 

Salesmen for many firms recog- 
nize this plus value of lowa’s key 
city dailies . . . they appreciate 
and utilize the effective merchan- 
dising cooperation available 
through these newspapers. And 
so, in budgeting Iowa’s share of 
any advertising appropriation, 
remember that the dailies in 
lowa’s key markets offer really 
adequate coverage — plus mer- 
chandising cooperation based on 
close, personal acquaintance . .. 
a combination that will help any 
sales force demolish sales quotas. 


SSOCIATION 


INK 





Members 
lowa Daily 
Press 
Association 


Tribune 
.» News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Carroll Daily Herald 
Cedar Rapids 
Gazette & Republican 
Centerville 
Iowegian & Citizen 
CONG. 0.00005 00000 
Council Bluffs... Nonpareil 
Creston . . News-Advertiser 
Davenport 
Democrat & Leader 
Davenport . Times 
Dubuque 
elegraph-Herald 
and Times-] ournal 
Fort Dodge 
Messenger & Chronicle 
Fort Madison... . Democrat 
Towa City... . Press Citizen 
Gate City 
Marshalltown 
Times- Republican 
Mason City. . Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine 
Journal & News-Tribune 
Newton..... ....News 
Oelwein... . Daily Register 
Oskaloosa Herald 
Ottumwa. . Courier 
. .Chief 
Sioux City. .......Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo... . Daily Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 














The dots, shown on the map 
above, indicate the location 
of daily newspapers in lowa. 
Note, they are scattered over 
the state, covering the 27 dis- 
tinctand separatekey markets. 


Office of the President 
Council Bluffs, lowe 
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a child’s sickbed, as visioned by the 
anxious mother: 

“There would be a little tap low 
on the door, which would be pushed 
open and a crouching figure play- 
ing goblin would come in, and in a 
high-pitched voice would ask if the 
fairy god-mother was at home and 
could he have a bit of tea. In- 
stantly the sickroom was * turned 
into a fairyland, and in fairy lan- 
guage he would talk about the 
flowers, the birds, and 
the dolls who sat at the 
foot of the bed.” 

Here was an illustra- 
tion theme depending to 
a very important extent 
upon the artist's ability 
to put wonderful story 
telling expressions on 
the faces of these two 
characters. The little 
sick-a-bed girl, propped 
up on a pillow, smiling 
eagerly through fever 
and pain, and the kindly 
features of the old doc- 
tor, bending over the 
bed, his arms filled with 
dolls. 

There is 
successful 


always a 
reader re- 
sponse to pictures of 
this type, and the sin- 
cerity and realism with 
which faces are ren- 
dered are the determin- 
ing factor. Advertisers 
should censor very 
sharply these details of 
their illustrations. They should 
ask: “To what extent do the faces 
echo the story I wish to tell?” 

Ovaltine has used a number of 
camera studies of men and women, 
wide awake, when their eyes 
should be closed in restful sleep, 
and the photographer has been 
careful to dramatize his faces. All 
the restless, speechless agony of 
insomnia is pictured to a telling 
degree. “I’ve been through that 
myself,” more than one reader will 
reflect. But there is no straining 
for an effect, no exaggeration. The 
expressions are intensely real. 

Students of the subject will tell 
you that people vary widely in their 
ability to animate and express emo- 
tions. Some features seldom relax, 
and display few of the fires of 


Registering the Desired Emotions—This Selby 
Preserver Shoe Picture Is Unusually Effective 
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an inner enthusiasm. Others are 
unable to “manufacture” these 
emotions merely to please a pr 
fessional photographer. And it is 
for this reason models must lx 
selected with far more than or: 
nary care. 

Of recent years artists and pl 
tographers go to an interesting 
amount of trouble to stimulate 1 
actions. A fair number of camera 
illustrations are made with tl 


It Is Sometimes Difficult to Find Models Capable oj 


Arch 


mechanism of the studio concealed 
A stage comedian was paid to 
“crack jokes” in one studio, whilk 
models posed. Their laughing 
features were genuine. Sneezing 
pictures are caught by the camera 
when people are actually in the act 
of sneezing. Pictures of babies 
are produced when the mother 
the sole person in their presence 
and the camera is hidden behind a 
screen. 

An illustration was required show 
ing a grandmother and a little gir! 
of seven, both “laughing their heads 
off.” Early attempts to pose the 
models and to “force” this facia 
action were failures. The figures 
had that “posed” look. The fun 
was obviously synthetic. And onl) 
when a very funny story was told 
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Things 


are yp okternoon 


happening 7 sehr : 


in | loses 

: 2,900 
daily 

readers | : 


Syracuse | 


_, Another 
Vi, 


The Post-Standard 
gains 
1,300 daily 


readers 


The fiqures given are for gains and losses during the six 
months’ period ending October |, 1930 


\j Philadelphia 
Boston 
: San Francisco 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Representatives 


Daily over 60,000 Sunday over 70,000 
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In 1931 Sell WhereB 


SAYS NEBRASKA 
BRIGHTEST SPOT 
IN THE NATION 


Head Tells Bankers Eyes 
Of Country Upon 
This State. 


ATTENTION CALLED 
TO GREAT CROPS 


Turn Has Come and Now 
Nebraskans Are On 
Up Grade. 


OMAHA, Nov, 7—(#)—“Residents 
of other states view Nebraska as 


here today. 
banks ann) bankine st Sength, lead 
& . 
jal tribute to the pioneers 
a financial institutions, 
Silas H 


tion to a 1930 corn crop of 230,000,- 
000 bushels, 7,000,000 more than the 
five year average. 








The Broader View. 
“We who dwell within the forest 


the forest 
of 


bas not yet run in, the turo 
actu come. 

Ek 

w ure 

aR the immediately 

about it as the area where sales 

are most™nearly approaching the 
records of 1929.” 


Asn 7-/7 80 
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-reBusiness Is 


And it is 
in Nebraska 


The Government estimates 1930 income of Nebraska 
farmers at 600 Million Dollars. How this new wealth 
will be distributed and by whom it will be shared is 
told in detail in the retail sales analysis of Nebraska 
just completed by us. 


Our representative called on every dealer in sixty-seven 
representative towns of the state, consequently this 
survey gives you Nebraska’s present buying power, its 
distribution facilities, its trading areas, and the poten- 
tial sales volume for a multitude of products, also 
some sound suggestions on the most efficient method 
of selling and distributing your goods. 


Get this Survey 
Entitled “The Big Little Towns of Nebraska.” 


Whether your efforts cover the whole state or are 
limited to its cities, here is a survey of Nebraska’s 
present buying power. It uncovers pertinent facts 
on the market which every manufacturer of nationally 


advertised goods should know. 


An inquiry from business executives will promptly 
bring a copy without any obligations. 


THe NEBRASKA FARMER 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO—C, L. Burlingham, Western Manager, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Buiiding 
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-=== several sales 
managers pulled 
out a tack - - -- 


They sold Graham when he was superintendent of 
a dyeworks, but he left to become works manager 
of a plant making electrochemicals. It meant a 
sales contact broken for all concerns doing busi- 
ness with him, and a new contact to be estabished 
with his successor. 


Graham is a chemical engineer. Members of his 
profession are the men who control sales to the 
Process Industries. They are the men who hold 
the responsible production jobs in all these indus- 
tries, regardless of their titles. Being in constant 
demand, such men shift from industry to indus- 
try, applying the knowledge and experience gained 
in one of these closely-knit industries advantage- 
ously to another. 


The one sure way to maintain constant contact 
with these key men is through ‘Chem & Met”. 
because they pay to have it follow them wherever 
they go. This is the STRAIGHT Line way to sell 
the Process Industries. Ask us for more details 
about this vast market for equipment and materials. 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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heard before by the models, 

s a usable picture obtained. 
he photographic illustration for 
ohns-Manville industrial page 
out, under the headline, 
low many men do you have to 
when you buy insulation?” this 
wint of the value of strikingly real 
facial expressions, as it reproduces 
the waiting-room of an office and 
a glimpse, beyond, into an execu- 
tive’s private office. It is a study 
in character in all the details of 
those five “actors,” playing their 

little parts. 

First, the grumpy and heckled 
executive, at his desk, looking up 
at a salesman as much as to say: 
“Gee, but I’m sick and tired of 
seeing you fellows.” And then the 
expression on the face of that 
salesman. Close-ups, in the fore- 
ground, of three different types of 
waiting men allow the photographer 
full range of characterization. 

The one face shows nervous 
energy, impatience; the next com- 
plete resigna- 
tion, while the 
hird is a study 

indifference. 

all the de- 
tail of this 
complex _illus- 
tration, the faces 
command first 
attention. 

So much in- 
ter attaches 

characteriza- 
tion as ex- 
pressed by and 
in faces. It is 
easy to imagine 
the ripple caused 
an artist's 
charcoal study 

a roly-poly 
little baby, fast 
asleep, on a 
large pillow. 
rhe empty 
rsing bottle 
is held in one 
cluster of 

iby fingers 

d the little 

's counte- 
e is very, 
funny in- 
in a per- 
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fectly natural way. The power of 
illustrations of this character to 
interest a vast audience is almost 
beyond calculation. This advertise- 
ment is addressed to mothers and 
it will delight them. 

Many of the Monroe Calculating 
Machine photographic compositions 
have been, in the truest sense, 
“studies in expression,” with a pro- 
portionate amount of interest. The 
page headed, “He’s too busy to see 
you today,” is an example, as linked 
up with this textual idea: “Should 
the real answer be, ‘He doesn’t 
want to see you—he’s got nothing 
to say to you—he’s still waiting 
for last month’s figures before he 
can talk intelligently about his pres- 
ent or future plans?’ Isn’t it a sad 
commentary on business efficiency 
that so many are busy doing noth- 
ing between the first and the sev- 
enth of the month?” 

There is a vast amount of dra- 
matic power in the Monroe study 
of the man at his desk, chin in 

hand, brow 
wrinkled, and a 
face expressive 
of a_ thousand 
and one secret 
reflections and 
retrospections. 
The face alone, 
with no_ back- 
ground, no desk 
or figure, would 
comprise a su- 
perb advertising 
picture. 

The Luden’s 
cough drops 
characteriza- 
tions are al- 
ways studied 
out with care 
and the camera 
has brought us, 
in this current 
campaign, such 


Who Wouldn't Want to Try 
Log Cabin Maple Syrup After 
Seeing This Picture of a 
Hungry Man Enjoying Pan- 


cakes and Syrup? 


© G. F. Corp 
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humorous studies of real 
people as the episode of the | 
salesman with a sneezy cold | 
who calls upon an_ irate 
prospect. 

“If he said what he 
thought” is an appropriate 
headline for this illustration 
of the executive who has no 
patience whatsoever with the 
fellow who sits opposite and | 
spreads the germs of disease ~ 
on the air. The picture is ~% 
good because of the facial i 
expressions. 

Steinway’s attractive por- 
trait of the small boy who, 
taking piano lessons, has at 
last reached the point where 
he can “play a piece” suc- 
cessfully, for Mother, shows 
to what a vital extent faces 
can “tell the story.” 

There is, on that young- 
ster’s countenance, all the 


drama of pride, anxiety, 
eagerness, ambition. And 
the picture itself inspires 


text of equal merit: “Slim, 
gallant, untried . . . fresh 
as new rose petals . . . they 
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“Thank 
Heaven ! 
She's 
sleeping 
peacefully 
now 


put their toys aside. Yet The Faces in This Unguentine Illustration Tell 


before 
several more years of child- 

hood. It is, perhaps, the most 
difficult time of all. Now, more 
than ever, they must have plenty 
of just the right thing to do... 
and worthy friends. Their sensi- 
tiveness, their eagerness to live 
poignantly, must be sympathetically 
dealt with.” 

You remember, long after you 
have turned the page, the face of 
the little boy as his hesitating fin- 
gers reach across the keys. 

Glance through advertising pages 
and see if you do not agree that it 
is the faces in the illustrations 
which first attract you, whether 
photographic or drawn. You re- 
spond to familiar expressions. 
When people, characters, “show 
what they feel,” in their faces, you 
are immediately interested. 

Well posed photographs of child- 
hood hold an instantaneous appeal. 

One of the very best examples 
of how this should be done, in all 
departments of advertising, is the 
current campaign, camera-made, 
for Eastman. It may be a pair 





them still stretch @ Story Better Than Words Could Possibly Do It 


of young lovers, snapped across a 
garden gate. The subject is not 
very exciting, but there is a some- 
thing in the expressions of the two 
characters that reaches out and 
wins you. Young love in its re- 
incarnation. There was a time 
when you could have posed for this 
picture. 

What we think shows in our 
facial expression. 

And every worth-while adver- 
tising picture, with figures and a 
story to commend it, wishes to 
project this story to the public 
The faces are the final arbiters 
Are they no more than rubber- 
stamp types? Are they animate 
or inanimate? Do not be content, 
hereafter, with commonplace pic- 
tures of people. They should “talk” 
through their features. They sh uld 
reflect what- they are thinking, in 
the expressions of their faces. 

What do the faces in your ad- 
vertising illustration say? To what 
extent do they intrigue the reader? 
Are they animate with action? 
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This will be uppermost in mind when 1931 advertising appropri- 
ations are made up. STEEL gives these extra values in two ways. 


Increased 


Reader Interest 
Geel gives a briefed, inter- 


pretive presentation of edi- 
torial material. The main points 
are covered in a digest. Special 
features are displayed according 
to reader interest. One reader 
writes, ’ Your readers will surely 
respond to the broader scope 
that you are to cover under the 
appropriate title STEEL, and 
your advertisers must surelysense 
both the mechanical and adver- 
tising advantages of your ag- 
gressive policy.” 


Greater Visibility 
of Advertising 


Advertising and editorial are 
intermingled,—the reader is di- 
rected toward your advertise- 
ment. You can be certain that, 
during 1931, your messages in 
STEEL, will not be buried in 
with hundreds of others. A 
reader writes, ’ STEEL impresses 
me as having a new virility and 
being sure of the job it wants to 
do. The new arrangement of 
the advertising pages also gives 
a more distinguished tone to 
the paper.” 


These represent ‘extra values” for your advertising dollar. 


dit 
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Majestic 
Refrigerator Makes Its 
Appearance 


Majestic electric re- 
frigerator made its bow last 
week in the highly competitive 
automatic refrigeration market. A 
distributing organization of 12,000 
dealers in 7,000 cities and towns 
throughout the country has been 
completed. The newcomer was 
announced in a schedule of 1,500- 
line newspaper advertisements be- 
ginning on November 14. An 
eight-page color section in the 
December issue of one of the 
women’s magazines will make a 
comprehensive announcement of 
the features of the new product. 
The advertising centers on a list 
of thirty features of design and 
the fact that the refrigerator was 
“kitchen-designed by 10,000 house- 
wives.” These women, as the copy 
states, were interviewed in their 
homes as to what they wanted in 


HE new 


INK Nov. 20, 19; 
an electric refrigerator and tl! 
Majestic was built to those speci! 
cations. The slogan is an adapt 
tion of that of the radio, “Might 
Monarch of the Arctic—Constant 
Cold,” and is featured prominent! 

“The campaign consists « 
straight selling copy throughout, 
in a style similar to that used fo: 
Majestic . radio,” says Duar 
Wanamaker, vice-president _in 
charge of advertising of thx 
Grigsby-Grunow Company and thy 
affiliated Majestic Household Uti! 
ties Corporation, which manufa 
tures and distributes the new rx 
frigerator. 

The present campaign is plann | 
for a period of one month onl 
“Then,” in Mr. Wanamaker's 
words, “we'll look around a bit and 
see where we are and then will he 
time enough to plan and advance 
into the next phase.” It is his 
belief that it is wisest to plan ad- 
vertising in comparatively short- 
interval steps. And this rapid-fire 
technique he bases on the further 
conviction that it doesn’t take a 











RADIO 


Chicago 











WHO? 


An important electric light and 
power company says of radio 
advertising, “It secures good will, 
better understanding, and a 
more friendly interest on the part 


of the general public and official 
bodies.” 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 


Chrysler Building, New York 
Philadelphia 


Detroit Dallas 
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long and weighty conference to 
plan an advertising campaign. 


Radio advertising and outdoor | 


posters will also be used. The 
former will feature morning talks 
by a home economics expert over 
a national network. Refrigerator 
posters will be furnished dealers to 
replace the Majestic radio adver- 
tisements that have been appearing. 

An unlimited plan of dealer dis- 
tribution has been followed. Ma- 
jestic radio dealers were given 


the first opportunity to handle the | 


new product in addition to the 
radio line. After that no restric- 
tions were placed on the type of 
dealer that might handle the re- 
frigerator. 

“Anybody who is a good dealer 
can handle our product,” Mr. 
Wanamaker declared. “We don't 


care whether he sells automobiles | 


or what-not. The only qualifica- 


tion is that he be an alert mer- | 


chandiser and of good reputation 
in his community.” 


Austen Bolam with Sherman 
Corporation 


Austen Bolam, at one time European 


sales manager of the Postum Cereal | 


ompany, has joined the research divi- 
sion of The Sherman Corporation, busi- 


ness engineering. He was formerly with | 


Phe Erickson Company, Inc., New York 


advertising agency, now McCann-Erickson, 


In¢ , and with Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
also of that city. 

The Sherman company has moved its 
headquarters from Boston to New York. 


W. R. Pierse, Jr., Starts Own | 


Business 
W. R. Pierse, Jr., for the last year 
with Lynch & Wilson, Inc., Kokomo, 
Ind., advertising agency, has formed his 
own advertising business at Anderson, 
Ind., under the name of the Advertisers 
Service Company. 


Winston Mather with Stair- 
Jordan-Baker 


Ww inston Mather, former business man 


ager of “The Adcrafter,’”’ Detroit, has | 


been appointed sales representative of 
Stair-Jordan-Baker, Inc., Detroit printer. 


Appoints Archer Agency 


Che advertising account of The Cin 
cinnati Mat Company, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturer of the Mat-A-Door door mat, 
has been placed with the Archer Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., of that city. 
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G. B. SEE—A TYPICAL 

GENERAL BUILDING 

CONTRACTOR—A 

TYPICAL SUBSCRIBER 
TO “G. B. C.” 


4 
G. B. SEE says— 


“Advertising? Why, sure. 
Practically all general build- 
ing contractors are spending 
money for advertising in one 
way or another—iuncheons, 
country club dues, pushing 
the news about their big 
jobs, booklets and folders, 
newspaper and business pa- 
per ads and all the rest of it. 


“What's more, it pays. I'm 
sold to the hilt on advertis- 
ing, because | study it my- 
self in the professional mag- 
azines and keep up-to-date 
on the news about al! the 
things | have to buy for 
every job | handle. 


“Believe me, advertising 
helps bring my outfit good 
jobs that give me and the 
manufacturer a fair profit, 
and does a lot to keep out 
the cut-throat boys and the 
crazy way they bid. 


“No, | say, if we want to 
save, we'll save some place 
a'se—but NOT on advertis- 
ing.” 
GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR — the 
only magazine published 
specifically for the 
LARGER building 


contractor 


GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 
MEMBER OF A.B.C. & A.B. P., INC. 
119 West 40th Street 


New York 
F.w. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 
COORDINATED PUBLICATIONS 
AND SERVICES FOR BUILDING 
SALES IN THE BUILDING FIELD 
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This is the free book 
itee« Ae 
EXECUTIVES 


are reading ..... 


Write Today for Your Copy! 


Learn how the A. W. A. warehousing sys- 
tem enables you to improve your dis- 
tribution methods, increase your sales 
and cut your costs of doing business. 


ONDITIONS today force bus- 

iness men to cut sales expense 

and at the same moment increase 
sales efficiency. 


Thoughtful executives will do | 


well to consider the advantages 
of distributing their products to 
wholesalers, retailers and consum- 
ers through the system of public 
merchandise warehouses established by 
members of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association in 189 cities of the 
United States, Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 

These responsible, reliable warehouses 
are located in every distribution center of 
importance. They furnish all necessary 
facilities and services required for strategic 
spot-stock distribution of raw materials, 


manufactured articles and service parts of | 


every kind. 
In effect, these warehouses become your 
branch house in each city you select. ..stor- 


ing and distributing your goods. .. receiv- | 


ing your mail and handling your orders. . . 
doing your billing if you wish, and receiv- 
ing remittances... making bank deposits to 
your account ... keeping in touch with you 
through daily sales and stock reports. 
Costs are based on the number of units 
of your goods that are handled. Flexibility 


in controlling costs enables you to expand | 


your business without risk, and make im- 
portant savings by using our warehouses 
instead of o; 
at fixed overhead. 


Write today for copy of booklet describing 
the A. W. A. warehousing system. Address 
the Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Ass’n. 
1804 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








rating your own branches | 
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sav ing 


Spending an and § 


Tue Carter ADVERTISING AGENCY 

New York Crrty, Nov. 13, 1930 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I notice on the front page of the 
New York Times of Wednesday, 
November 12, an item about the 
large amount of money to be dis 
tributed by the Christmas Clubs. 
The statement was made that in the 
past only about 38 per cent of the 
total amount of the clubs has been 
used for the purchase of Christmas 
gifts. Of the balance 30 per cent 
is used for “permanent Savings and 
investments.”’ 

We all know that most banks 
when they are turning this money 
over to members urge them to leave 
as much as possible in the bank 

It seems to me that this year all 
banks should be requested to urge 
that as much as possible of this 
Christmas money be used for Christ 
mas gifts. 

Enough damage has already beet 
done by people putting their money 
into banks instead of purchasing 
merchandise. 

This suggestion is passed on for 
what it is worth, thinking that yor 
might care to get behind this idea 

R. T. O’Connewt 


yLSEWHERE in this issue 

there is a brief description 0! 
some advertising now appearing in 
Albany, N. Y., sponsored by six 
savings banks, and advising folks 
to unloose their purse-strings 
draw out some of their savings 
deposits—and spend a bit more. In 
our issue of November 6 there was 
an article in which the question 
was asked, “Will the savings banks 
encourage spending?” It now 
seems that they will—in certain in- 
stances, at least. 

The matter of Christmas Club 
funds is something else again. Ii 
the entire year’s savings of a 
family have gone into a Christmas 
Club, perhaps 30 per cent of that 
amount is not too much to be set 
aside for permanent savings. Ii, 
however, as is frequently the case, 
a family’s Christmas fund was 
started for the purpose, primarily, 
of accumulating money to spend a 
the end of the year, the ode 
would be rendering a disservice b) 
attempting to divert the funds into 
channels of permanent savings. 

Where must the line be drawn 
It has been shown again during the 
last year that an anchor to wind 
ward is a device for safety in tim 
of storm. But money is not valu 
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able in itself; it is good only when 
it is traded for something that is 
valuable. Banks need funds to ac- 
complish their purpose. But if 
business stagnates, money piles up 
on the shelves of the bank and be- 
comes a liability. Buying is what 
n akes the wheels go round, but in- 
cautious buying leads to catas- 
rophe. It is yet to be proved that 
Pelion can be piled on Ossa—and 
nade to stick. 

it would require the wisdom of 
Solomon to determine for every 
man what percentage of his wage 
should be spent. Centuries have 
passed since Solomon succeeded in 
saving a fortune—and_ spending 
lavishly—and the world does not 
vet know the answer.—[ Fd. Print- 
rs’ INK. 
ales Promotion 


W. R. Huber, $ 
Manager, Oakland Motor 
W.R Huber, formerly zone sales man 

for the Oakland Motor Car Com 

it Washington, has been appointed 

s promotion manager of the Uakland 
pany H {. Goodrich, formerly 
s promotion manager, has joined the 
office sales department under 

W. A. Blees, vice-president in charge 
sales, on special assignment. Pre 
us to joining Oakland, Mr. Huber 

was general sales manager of the Delco- 

Li ght Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

. D. Burns, who was associated with 

Mr Huber for twelve years with the 

Delco-Light Company, has been ap 
nted assistant sales promotion man- 

of Oakland 


J. L. Moloney, Advertising 
Manager, Seiberling Rubber 


James L. Moloney, who has been with 
the advertising department of The 
Sciberling Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
has become advertising manager of that 
company. He succeeds Frank R. Griffin, 
who, as reported last week, has joined 
lhe Blackman Company, New York ad- 

rtising agency. 


W. F. Clifford with Wholey 
Company 


William F. Clifford, formerly an ac- 
ount executive with Louis H. Frohman, 
vertising, New York, has joined the 
William F. Wholey Company, Inc., New 
York, office interiors and furniture, in 
executive capacity 


lo Merge Medical Journals 
The Long Island Medical Journal, 
blished by the Associated Physicians 
{ Long Island, N. Y., and The Medical 
Times, New York, will consolidate, effec- 
tive in January, in will be published 


creafter as The Medical Times & Long 
land Medical Journal. 
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dear Gil: 


Maybe it's the fault of advertising men; 
maybe if we'd stand upon our hind legs 
and tell ‘em, then maybe they'd get a 
right and proper respect for advertising. 
As it stands now, a lot of business men 
think that advertising is made of words 
and pictures. Also, those that think that, 
think that it's no good. You know why. A 
day or two ago, | was called and went and 
sat “in conference.” “‘They” wanted some 
advertising; thought it might help. | lis- 
tened. The treasurer, old noble, said the 
advertising should be dignified and dis- 
tinctive. The office manager had noticed 
that a lot of ads had pretty girls, which he 
averred was merely a suggestion. The 
president wanted a picture of the huge 
factory, something about integrity, and, 
I think he wanted a small picture of him- 


| self. On two points all were agreed, they 


wanted “a few choice words of copy,”’ 
and, “it mustn't be long.”’ Gees! Gil, 
would you go to your physician and tell 
him to operate for appendicitis because 
you had a pain, and, would you breath- 
lessly tell him you wanted him to use a 
bowie knife and a saw and a darning 
needle and seven stitches and that you'd 
give him fifty-five minutes in which to do 
the job? 


OREN ARBOGUST 
* ADVERTISING - 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Space Salesmen Are Forced to 
Dissect Their Circulations 





Loose Claims of Publishers in the Past and Modern Space Buying 
Methods Make the Present Orgy of Statistics Necessary 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Eastern Manager, “The Northwestern Miller” 


HE present orgy of statistics 

being used in selling space in 
advertising media, decried by Ros- 
siter Holbrook in Printers’ INK 
for October 23, “Tossing ‘Hoss’ 
Sense into Space Selling,” is ap- 
parently attributable to two causes ; 
namely, a sincere effort to place 
space buying and selling upon as 
nearly a scientific basis as possible, 
and the inability of space salesmen 
to be present when schedules are 
actually arranged. 

Taking up the first cause of this 
situation, it was only natural that 
the pendulum should swing violently 
away from the free and easy claims 
of circulation which formerly were 
so prevalent. Publishers who gave 
advertisers full value for money 
expended were hard pressed to 
meet the competition of less scru- 
pulous competitors who made ex- 
aggerated circulation statements. 

Ultimately the advertising worth 
of such media inevitably came to 
light, but, unfortunately, this did 
not occur until after the adoption 
of schedules. Consequently, it be- 
came necessary for publishers who 
refused to exaggerate circulation 
figures to use forceful means in 
meeting that type of competition. 


The result was sworn circula- 
tion statements, backed by Post 
Office receipts, and out of this 


attitude has developed the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

It was only natural that the 
analysis of circulation should be 
carried further, and from this be- 
ginning has evolved the elaborate 
dissection of circulation figures, 
such, for instance, as that of the 
many-paged advertisement of The 
United States Daily in the same 
issue of Printers’ INK in which 


Mr. Holbrook’s article appeared. 
In some cases it may have been 

carried to an excess, but even so 

it is much preferable to the old 
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custom of buying space by guess- 
work and the good-fellowship of 
salesmen. 

The second reason for the wid 
spread use of statistics is entirely 
due to the existing method of space 
buying in many advertising agen- 
cies. In over twelve years’ ex- 
perience as a space salesman I do 
not believe I ever secured a contract 
from an agency while calling to 
present my story. This is not a 
complaint, but simply a statement 
of fact about a situation which ap- 
parently cannot be changed. 


Space Buyer Can’t Give Definite 
Answer 


The space buyer must assembk 
facts about the various media in 
the field he is considering. Natu- 
rally, he cannot give salesmen a 
definite answer until all of this 
information is before him. Then 
he must talk this over with the 
account executive or planning de- 
partment of his own agency, and 
frequently further conferences must 
be held with the client. 

So by the time the final decision 
is made the sales presentations of 
the different media representatives 
have quite likely become exceed- 
ingly hazy in the mind of the spac« 
buyer, and, what is more unfor- 
tunate, the salesmen have had little 
opportunity to interview personally 
either the account executive or the 
client. 

To them the story comes second 
hand. How common it is to have 
a space buyer, at the conclusion of 
an interview, say: “Write me what 
you have just pointed out, and | 
will pass the information on to thx 
executive handling the account so 
that he can take it up with our 
client.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that the 
publisher uses all the statistics at 
his command? The salesman’s ar- 
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This Is No Time For 


LazY NoLLARS 


HERE is no room for 

waste in 1931 appropria- 

tions. Sales are the only 
consideration—sales that must 
be had. 

It is in times like these— 
when lists are more than closely 
scrutinized by the cold and ap- 
praising eye of the treasurer— 
that Criterion (3-sheet) Posters 
stand the test. 

Criterion (3-sheet) Posters 
are sold on no ephemeral “pres- 
tige producing” basis—on no 
“building for the future” so- 
licitation. 

They produce sales the min- 
ute they go up—and keep on 
producing. 

Briefly, Criterion (3-sheet) 
Posters are advertisements 8 
feet high, in full color, that are 
placed in a handsome metal 
frame, at eye level, on or near 
your dealer’s store. 

They provide lowest cost per 
thousand buyers—they give you 
circulation where you want it— 
where your product is sold— 
they give you a big, smashing 
selling message at point of pur- 


chase—they do the most work 
per dollar. 

For special dealer tie-ups— 
for territorial sales campaigns— 
no more flexible or dominating 
medium has been found. Nor 
has any medium been found that 
has the same dealer influence. 

Results? Heinz 57 Varieties, 
Coca-Cola, Camay Soap, Wrig- 
ley’s Chewing Gum, Standard 
Brands, Camels, Snowdrift, 
Nestle’s Food, Carnation Milk, 
Hecker’s Flour, Ward’s Bread, 
Borden’s Milk, CN, Victor- 
Radio and many other products 
—all are advertised on Cri- 
terion Posters—many of them 
continuously for many years in 
ever-increasing volume. 

Advertisers large and small, 
who want to make their dollars 
do double duty for 1931, are 
placing Criterion Posters on 
their schedules for one reason— 
they punch the clock and ring 
the bell! 

In justice to your 1931 sales 
sheets, you should hear the full 
Criterion story before making 
up your lists. 

Write, wire, ’phone or call. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The only original and only uniform National Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


Graybar Building, New York 
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IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 
than ten years’ experience proves 
that it pays. 

“Perfect”? service includes 
complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They're 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Est. 1919 











Typography 


that saves time for you 
and money for your 
client. 


ADVERTYPE 
Co., INC. : Typographers 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
Phone: VANderbilt 0364-5-6-7 
Advertype Your Adcertising 
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gument loses much of its force- 
fulness in being retold, and must 
be supplemented by whatever fair 
means are at hand. Statistics have 
been accepted as the most powerful 
weapon for solving this problem 

All space, of course, is not bought 
in this manner, but a sufficient}, 
large part of it is to warrant th 
present custom of dissecting circu 
lation as much as possible for 
presentation to those unseen forces 
which have so much to do with its 
purchase. 

The prevalence of statistics and 
the intricate breakdown of circula 
tion statements are due to the sin 
cere desire of reputable publishers 
to present facts fairly and accu 
rately, and the somewhat involve: 
methods of space buying practiced 
by many agencies. 


“Tide” Changes Ownership 


lide, which has been published 
house magazine by Time, Inc., has 
ought by the Tide Publishing ( 
Inc., which will have no connection 
Time, Inc 

Everett R. Currier will be 
His principal associates in ownership 
Tide will be Raymond Rubicam, pre 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc al 
Philip Kobbe, of Philip Kobbe, Inc 

Mr. Rubicam will be consulting edit 
Dexter Masters, previously with Ti: 
Inc., will be editor Frederick Fran} 
lin will be business manager. 


Death of E. C. Waldvogel 


Edward C. Waldvogel, vice-president 
n charge of sales and a director of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Stamford, Conn., died last week at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Waldvogel, wi 
was sixty years of age at the time of 
his death, had retired from active busi 
ness last April, though he retained his 
positions of vice-president and director 
He had been with the Yale & Towne 
company since 1905, when he joined the 
organization as a traveling salesman. 


R. C. Hall Appointed by 


. ° ° 
Commonwealth Refrigeration 

Raymond C. Hall, formerly vice-pres 
ident of Advertising, Inc., Richmond 
has been appointed general sales mat 
iger in Virginia of the Commonwealth 
Refrigeration Company, effective De 
cember 1. 


Advanced by Altoona, Pa., 
“Tribune” 


Hf. B. Zabriskie, for several years na 
tional advertising manager of the Al 
toona, Pa., Tribune, has been advanced 
to the position of advertising manager 


ompat 


president 
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. ° 7 ° ° 
Philadelphia Campaign Brings 
Fifty-one New Industries 
Fifty-one industrial firms were in- 
enced to locate in Philadelphia, it is 
ported, as the result of the advertising 
=ealgn of the Philadelphia Business 
Progress Association, during the first 
ar of its existence. This advertising, 
hich was carried in eighty-one news 
upers East of the Mississippi, and in 

national magazine, has resulted in 
000 mail inquiries from tourists alone 
Che sales department of the association, 
it is also reported, has handled 702 
egotiations originating from inquiries 
response to the advertising. Of these 
egotiations, 431 have been closed and 
71 are still under discussion. 


Edward Hopkins Joins 
M. Glen Miller Agency 


Edward Hopkins, recently Western 


advertising manager of Outdoor America 


Chicago, has joined M. Glen Miller, ad 
ertising agency of that city. He was 
formerly an account executive with The 
Quinlan Company, Chicago advertisin 
gency, and, before that, was with the 
lotex Company, also of that city. 


Grace & Holliday Affliate 
with Outdoor Firm 

Grace & Holliday, advertising agency 
{ New York, Detroit and Chicago, has 
ssociated with the Sellers Service, Inc., 
Chicago outdoor advertising agency. Each 
mpany will retain its identity though 
hey will function as a unit under cen 


il executive direction 


W. M. Hart with Campbell- 
Ewald 

W. M. Hart, for the last several years 
with the United States Advertising Cor 
poration, Toledo, has joined the Campbell 
Ewald Company, Inc., Detroit advertis 
ng agency He will specialize in sales 
nd service promotion work 


G. H. Hands, Vice-President, 
Boston Agency 


George H Hands, formerly with 
Modern Priscilla, Boston, as New Eng- 
land manager and advertising director, 

s joined Harold Cabot & Company, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, as vice 

esident 


Joins Jordan Advertising 


Abroad 


Luis M. Calderon, formerly engaged 
the export business at New York, has 
ned Jordan Advertising Abroad. Inc., 
| that city, as marketing counsel 


Appoints Presbrey Agency 
Ivel Displays, Inc., New York, creator 
of signs, displays and exhibits, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York 
dvertising agency. Business papers and 
lirect mail will be used 
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This newly 
completed survey 
is available on request to 
any advertising or sales 
executive. Address the 
Advertising Department. 


RETAILING 
A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th Street New York 

















is like a violin. In the 
hands of the master it 
becomes a singing, sen- 
sitive thing. It hums 
with color. It sparkles 
with life. Our friends 
have often called us 
Masters of Type. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Fine Typography 


VANderbilt 
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Busy Days in Elkville 


ET any man who thinks his 


job is too hard, that he is 
harassed with details, glad he 
has his present job and not some 
other. 

If he sometimes looks with long- 
ing eyes toward the peace and 
quiet of a small town life, let him 
read the following, then give 
thanks. It was received in reply to 
a collection letter sent to a cus- 
tomer by the Wagner Electric 
Corporation of St. Louis: 


New Lyric THEATRE 
Evxkvitte, IL. 
Mr. J. Hageman, Credit Manager, 
W. E. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying hurriedly to your note 
regarding amounts due the firm, 
will say that I am aware of same, 
but I think there is some mistake 
in the books, but I cannot be sure 
until I check over my invoices. I 
am snowed under with work and 
have not had time to go over them 
just now. I also carry the under- 
taking business here, and I have 
been rushed day and night. I also 
operate above show and I have been 
so busy and worn out at nights that 
I neglected to take care of my film 
business, as I have a helper and 
he has bawled up my bookings. I 
also have the photo ‘studio and I 
have three weeks’ work of pictures 
laying unfinished. I also am _ the 
Republican nominee for Supervisor 
of this Township on the County 
hoard, and with these many, many 
things to put my mind on and all 
different, I beg you to give me a 
little time to check over carefully 
my bilis and then remit you. I am 
also carrying the exclusive electrical 
business here and have charge of 
the local public service company, 
Business is good in every line I 
have, as our local mines are run- 
ning steady. I shall give your letter 
my personal attention within the 
next few days. I buried two bodies 
yesterday, one for today and one for 
tomorrow. This business requires all 
my attention. 

Thankine you in advance, I am 

Yours very truly, 
R ATKINS. 


To Discuss Design Copyright 

Congressman Albert H. Vestal has 
accepted an invitation to address a 
luncheon to be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, on November 25 and 
sponsored by the League for Suppression 
of Design Piracy. The meeting will be 
attended by representatives of associations 
which have endorsed the Vestal bill for 
protection of design copyright, which 
has passed the House and is expected to 
come up before the Senate in December. 
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W. J. Rankin Forms New 
Business at Chicago 


The W. J. Rankin Corporation has 
been formed with offices in the Palm 
olive Building, Chicago, to engage in an 
advertising display business. _ * 
Rankin, vice-president of the Niagara 
Lithograph Company, Buffalo, and for 
eighteen years director of its Chicag« 
branch, is president of the new organ- 
ization. e will also continue with 
the Niagara Lithograph Company. 

Russell Thorwaldsen is secretary and 
treasurer and will be in charge of pro- 
duction. James A. Robertson is vice 
president in charge of the sales divi 
sion and Henry M. Weinstock will direct 
the merchandising division. 


Canadian Life Insurance 
Advertisers Re-Elect 


A. L. Cawthorne-Page, of the Metr: 
politan Life Insurance Company, Ot- 
tawa, has been re-elected president of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers’ Rane, 
ciation of Canada. William Wallace, of 
the Confederation Life Insurance Com- 
pany,and D. W. Hoegg, both of Toronto, 
were re-elected vice-presidents. F. G 


Ivory, of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, was re-elected secretary-trea- 
surer of the association, marking his 


eleventh term in that office. F. T. Stan 
ford and Clifford Elvins were appointed 
directors. 


Broadcasting Plant Acquired 
by KWK 

KWK, St. Louis, has acquired the 

5,000-watt transmitter of Station KMOX, 


of that city. It was previously reported 
that the latter station had been sold, 
whereas KMOX continues operations 


with a newly constructed transmitter, 


and ownership unchanged. 


F. B. Jaffrey with 
Addison Vars 


Frank B. Jaffrey, for some years with 
the sales and advertising department of 
oe Richfield Oil Company at Buffalo, 

Y., has joined the Rochester, N. Y., 
A. of Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 


Skate Account to Ollendorf 


Agency 
The Alfred Johnson Skate Company. 
Chicago, manufacturer of “Ice King” 
and “Flash” ice skates, has appointed 
the C. J. Ollendorf Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Appointed by “Highway 
Engineer and Contractor” 
Gilbert Meister, formerly with the 

Cleveland office of the Highway 5 an 
and Contractor, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Fastern advertising manager of 
that publication, with headquarters at 
New York. 
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COMPETITORS ¢f your ADVERTISING 


For the Attention of Your P rospect 


More than ever before the physical setting 
of your sales message is determining its 
effectiveness. With every man in industry 
supplied with more reading matter than he 
can possibly consume, and tempted by 
many forms of distracting amusements, 
itisonly human nature if he omits or skimps 
everything that is hard to read. Metal 
Progress is frankly and successfully built to 
make reading a conscious pleasure. Each 


page is carefully and individu- 
ally designed to win and hold the 
reader’s attention and lead it on 
from topic to topic with unflagging 
interest. Even a layman finds it hard 
to lay a copy aside until he has 
leafed through it from cover to 
cover.* Get a copy of Metal 
Progress and prove it to yourself. 
We'll gladly send you one without 
obligation. Write Metal Progress, 


7016 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland, O.and 


*& Will inspire the techni 
cally minded, as well as 
intrigue and interest those 
who, like myself, are not 
so over-heated technically” 

“One of our Sales 
Management group started 
to read your article on 
Resistance Welding Pipe 
because he thought he 
should from a business point 
of view, and found himself, 
before he realized it, in the 
middle of the second suc- 
ceeding artic le. his interest 
having been maintained.’ 


Make Metal Progress the Spearhead of 1931 
Advertising Campaigns in the Metal Industries 
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FARM 


PAPER SUMMARY 


FOR OCTOBER 





COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


Exclusive of house, livestock, 


chick and 


LINEAGE 


baby 


classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1929 1930 
Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman.. 64,340 50,996 

apper’s Farmer 27,099 25,325 

ecessful Farming . 31,100 21,755 
ilifornia Citrograph 19,953 18,548 
Breeder's Gazette 20,578 18,215 
Southern Agriculturist .*20,087 16,689 
Poultry Tribune 13,418 13,735 
Farm Journal 16,532 12,857 
Florida Grower 14,031 12,427 
Country Home 15,768 12,304 
\mer. Fruit Grower 5,470 4,744 
lowa Farmer & Corn 

Belt Farmer $3,361 44,630 
National Live Stock 

Producer 5,733 4,440 
Better Fruit 4,400 4,324 
Che Bureau Farmer 5,212 4,210 
New England Dairyman 6,418 3,814 
Farm Mechanics .. . 5,556 3,470 
The Florida Farmer 5,317 3,186 
American Farming 4,360 2,977 
Farmers* Home Journal 655 1,392 
fotals 289.388 240,038 

*Two Issues 

tIssue for September combined with 

October Issue 
SEMI-MONTHLIE?% 
1929 1930 
Lines Lines 
Progressive Farmer & 

Southern Ruralist *28,655 30,74 
Dakota Farmer 32,119 27,801 
Hloard’s Dairyman 30,300 25,101 
(kla. Farmer-St’kman. 25,103 23,020 
Missouri Ruralist 29,008 20,298 
Montana Farmer 17,855 17,417 
Utah Farmer . 11,689 16,952 
southern Planter 15,987 13,330 
Western Farm Life .. 14,690 12,973 
The Illinois Farmer 17,343 10,673 
lhe Arizona Producet 9,485 9,926 
\rkansas Farmer 4,860 6,319 
Missouri Farmer 6,222 4,374 
Southern Cultivator 1,304 2 297 


lotals 
*Four 





Issues 


244,620 


221,230 
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A Standard Farm Paper 


The World Needs 


Meat, Milk and 
Eggs Every Day 








Livestock Owners 
Are Never Out of 
Employment 


Every livestock farm is a 
factory for meat, milk and 
eggs—essential products in 
our daily lives. Prices may 
be off but never so low that 
men must Cease to produce— 
to shut down. There is al- 
ways something to sell, al- 
ways the need to buy living 
necessities from the proceeds. 

Your message reaches the 
best prospects when you ad- 
vertise in Breeder's Gazette. 


BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Purebred Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Representatives : 
STanparp FaRM Papers 
Datty News Bui.pine 
CHIcaco 
Watiace C, Ricnarpson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 


Watch Arkansas — 
50% INCREASE | | “tows tiomestend .... 43,105 


The Farmer-Farm, Stock 

’ 41,53 
be 3 pte Nebraska Farmer .--. 45,673 41,189 
show for our Wisconsin Agriculturist 
1930 advertising r 35,874 


poner ody Prairie Farmer . 34,644 


first 9 months of Ohio Farmer 37,165 33,374 

1929. | Pacific Rural Press ... 3 5 31,716 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 30,668 30,083 
Farm & Ranch 32,58 29,999 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

TOUS cccescccesscee SOA 6M 
Washington Farmer ..26,334 29,037 
Michigan Farmer 27,902 
Rural New Yorker ... 30,792 25,598 

| California Cultivator .. 26,207 25,440 
New Eng. Homestead... 29,175 24,960 
Oregon Farmer ......%25,416 $23,976 
American Agriculturist 23,011 23,896 
The Farmer’s Guide .. 32,699 23,472 
Idaho Farmer ........ $24,294 $23,077 
Dairymen’s League 

$7,241 


587,497 
tFive Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Five Issues) 
1929 1930 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
‘ 36,102 34,220 
We thenh the Dallas Semi-Weekly 


contributors to Farm News , 8,490 
this fattering en- -_ 
dorsement of the Totals 

market we dom- 
inate, viz—Ar- 
kansas Rural Grand Totals ........1,231,039 1,091,475 
Families who 
owntheirhomes. (Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 


The Arkansas Farmer | | Appoint ‘Tomaschke Agency 
Little Rock The Universal Products Company, 
poretey. Calif., nope =o e the 
Sunnylawn combination clothes ryer 
80,000 Guaranteed and lawn umbrella, and the Ponten Man- 
ufacturing Company, also of Berkeley, 
Powers & Stone pe ag nel of reading + 
stadium seats, have appointed the “ 
New York and Chicago erg oe Advertising Agency, Oak- 
land, Cali to direct their advertising 
C. A. Schulenburg accounts. Class magazines will be used 

St. Louis, Mo. for both accounts. 


*Four Issues. 


Dillon & Kirk Rea of ee advertising business 

o obert Smith, with offices in San 
Kensas City, Me. Francisco and Oakland, has been changed 
to the Pacific Advertising Staff. 
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$1,568 Yearly 


Income from Milk 


Sales Alone 


Milk is only one of several products of 
the dairy farm. Yet the monthly milk 
checks received by the average member 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Assn., Inc., total $1,568 yearly. 

In addition, the sale of veal and cattle 
for beef, poultry products and cash crops 
yield substantial sums, assuring a well- 
balanced income. 

The Dairymen’s League News is the 
chief source of information regarding 
fluid milk prices and market conditions 
in the territory tributary to New York 
City. This insures a close reading. 

Any product used on the dairy farm or 
in the dairy farm home can be profitably 
advertised in this farmer-owned paper. 


DAI 


x’ 


\\\ 
} 
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“The Dairy Paper of The New York City Milk Shed” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
if West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mar. John D. Ross 
Phone Pennsylvania 4760 Phone State 3652 











Write for 
Sample Copy 
and Rate 
Card 


This Map Shows 
“The New York 
City Milk Shed” 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Ink PustisninG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Maptson Avenue, New Yorx 
City. Te.ernone: AsHLanp6500. President 
= Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
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Issued ‘Thursdays. “Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
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wrote __re- 


’ We 
JI cently to a Mid- 
manufacturer who 
has just brought out a new line of 


Ready for 


Western tool 
tools. We asked him to tell of 
his marketing experience with the 
new line. In answer we received a 
letter, a paragraph of which is 
significantly worth quoting: 

1930 has been such a decidedly 
bum year for us that we have con- 
centrated our energies very largely 
upon getting these: new products 
ready for 1931. 1931 and the years 
following will, therefore, be largely 
centered on the marketing of these 
new tools. 


Ready for 1931! We wonder 
how many other manufacturers are 
equally ready. We wonder how 
many have taken time out from 
grousing at bad business in 1930 
to get ready for good business in 
1931. 

We know of a number of com- 
panies that have seen the excellent 
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opportunities presented by quiet 
times to prepare for next year and 
the years following. We know of 
other companies that are going into 
1931 with the old lines, the old 
ideas, the old inhibitions. It doesn’ 
take much imagination or mu 

prophecy to predict which will !x 
the winners in the strenuous ma 

keting battles that are brewing 
just over the horizon. 

To those manufacturers who are 
not “ready for 1931” we can only 
say that it is still not too late t 
make at least some changes ii 
plans so that they will be ready for 
the conflict. To those manufa 
turers who are “ready for 1931 
we offer our congratulations. [| 
is going to be a great year and we 
predict that it will be characte: 
ized by new models, new mer 
chandising plans, new advertising 
campaigns that will again offe: 
striking examples of the true vital 
ity of American business. 


Don’t Give Speaking _ befor: 
the members of 


Up Research the Associated 


Grocery Manufacturers of Amer 
ica at their recent convention, Dr 
Frank M. Surface, assistant di 
rector, Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, said: 

“IT am impressed by the many 
establishments which at the pres 
ent time are disbanding their re 
search staffs. Yet it seems to me 
that now of all times is the time 
when one ought to have a researcli 
establishment getting ready for the 
future and the better times that 
are to come.” 

It is an odd and perhaps predic 
table phenomenon of American 
business that in times of stress 
manufacturers are likely to elimi 
nate the very agencies that are o! 
the most potential importance. We 
have commented many times on the 
folly of eliminating or cuttin; 
deeply the advertising appropria 
tion during depression but less has 
been said of the lack of wisdon 
demonstrated by those manufactur 
ers who reduce their research staffs 
or entirely cut out all research ac 
tivity. 

Soundly 


conducted research ha: 
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been playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in distribution plans 
during the last decade. Most far- 
secing manufacturers have been at- 
tempting to acquire for their dis- 
ribution the same kind of exact 
data that, through the efforts of 

vlor and his followers, they 
have been able to acquire for their 
production. Research has been of 
paramount importance in the col- 
lection of these data. 

What many manufacturers over- 
look is that whereas production 
engineering problems tend to be- 
come stabilized, distribution prob- 
lems are in a continual state of 
flux. Thus the most efficient re- 
search work is that which discovers 
methods of compiling constantly 
current data rather than that which 
collects certain facts which are true 
at the time of their collection but 
are not true for anv enduring pe- 
riod. Distribution is not an empiri- 
cal science and empirical methods 
do not apply to a study of distribu- 
tion problems. 

During the next few years busi- 
ness success more than ever before 
will come to the manufacturer who 
is working with facts and not with 
guesses. He can uncover facts only 
through sound and painstaking re- 
search carried on by experienced 
research workers. So long as busi- 
ness men look upon research as ex- 
pense and not an investment they 
ire putting back that day when dis- 
tribution will approach the field 
of exact science. Certainly there 
never is a time when research is 
less of an expense and more of an 
investment than when the business 
urve is at the bottom of its swing. 


Why In store after 


store—particu- 
Disguise larly certain chain 


Sane Pric€ sores — legends 
Reductions? are being promi- 
nently displayed notifying the world 
that out of the goodness of its 
heart, the management has decided 
to reduce prices. The reduction is 
i contribution to bring back pros- 
perity; a move calculated to help 
alleviate unemployment; a_philan- 
thropic effort to relieve distress. 
The truth is that there is noth- 
that in the remotest manner 
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resembles other than ordinary good 
business judgment in most of these 
price reductions. They are insti- 
tuted usually for two reasons: To 
match the drop in raw material 
prices or to stimulate lagging busi- 
ness. More often than otherwise, 
it is a combination of the two. 

Why disguise sane price reduc- 
tions? Most of us know enough 
about business to understand that 
it is run for profit. We know that 
price reductions are made, not for 
reasons of charity or civic help- 
fulness or patriotism, but solely 
because it is expected that these 
reductions will in the end prove 
to be profitable. 

True enough, these belated ef- 
forts to bring retail prices in line 
with the market may help stimu- 
late business revival. But that is 
an effect, not a cause, and those 
who attempt to pose as the nation’s 
benefactors accomplish little else 
than to make a lot of people ex- 
press the fervent wish that busi- 
ness men would come to their 
senses. 


The Decline The advertising 
of the — is ie 
cillec ”y those 

Portfolio who should be its 
best friends. To be sure, there 
are still a few important adver- 
tisers who look upon the portfolio 
as an important, even necessary, 
adjunct of their marketing activi- 
ties, but these advertisers, it is safe 
to say, are becoming fewer in num- 
ber as the years pass. 

A few years ago the advertiser 
who didn’t have some kind of port- 
folio for his salesmen was con- 
sidered an unprogressive old shell- 
back. The number of cows 
slaughtered to furnish covers for 
portfolios would, if laid end to end, 
have reached from some place or 
other to Buffalo. There was much 
talk about the technique of the 
portfolio, about the merits of the 
large portfolio and the small. In 
other words the whole thing was 
a fad 

A few advertisers were bright 
enough to see that the portfolio 
was something more than a fad 
They saw that if they used it as 
a means to blackjack retailers into 
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buying more than they should buy, 
they were abusing an effective 
merchandising tool. They saw that 
if they showed heavy schedules in 
their portfolios and then ran small 
schedules in publications they 
would cast discredit on themselves 
and upon advertising in general. 
In short they saw that a portfolio, 
rightly used, would create real 
prestige for their advertising and 
would give the salesmen additional 
leverage to pry larger orders from 
retailers without the necessity of 
overselling. 

There are still a few advertisers, 
such as Cluett, Peabody, who have 
experimented with portfolios and 
know what they will do. These 
advertisers have been able to get 
their salesmen enthusiastic about 
portfolios and the enthusiasm, be- 
ing contagious, has been passed 
along to dealers. 

There is no reason why the ad- 
vertising portfolio shouldn’t be in- 
creasing in usefulness. Where 
properly applied by salesmen who 
believe in it, it has proved a highly 
effective sales weapon. Perhaps 
now that we have several allegedly 
good five-cent cigars, the next thing 
we need is a better advertising 
portfolio. 


Events of the 
vast year have 
Around the Soaell that it is 
Corner not always wise 
to attempt to predict what business 
has in the offing. Nevertheless, 
with reference to advertising, there 
are good reasons to be optimistic, 
reasons that are supported by the 
observations of authorities well 
qualified to speak. 

These authorities are the busi- 
ness-paper editors. At the recent 
convention of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., a number of edi- 
tors reported that researches being 
conducted in laboratories pointed 
to no diminution in the development 
of products that will create new 
advertising. Two new industries 
which, it is expected, will be soon 
reported out of the laboratories, 
are glass bricks for building and 
plastic furniture. Perhaps nearer 
advertising possibilities are the 
packaged goods that quick-freezing 
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processes will make available for 
the market. 

Increased interest in advertising 
is expected to enroll new adver- 
tisers from the steel and fabri 
cated steel industries. Develop- 
ment of natural gas is looked t 
for new advertising of gas ap- 
pliances. Perfection of the ele 
tron tube and the photo-cell is 
expected to introduce more new 
electrical products than ever befor 

These statements of expectation 
are more than prophesies. The; 
are reports from the _ testing 
grounds of business. It should be 
encouraging to all business that the 
business interests behind develop- 
ment of these plans see opportuni- 
ties for creating new markets. 


- . , 
C. W. Barton Sells Interest in 
Sheridan ‘‘Post-Enterprise 
Charles W. Barton has sold his inte: 
est in the Sheridan, Wyo., Post-Ent: 
one to a group consisting of N. A 
*ierson, Milton McCoy, John G. Hutto: 
Edward S. Moore and Frederick | 
Yates. This group has also purchas¢ 
the Sheridan Journal, which was a tr 
weekly morning paper, and the ows 
papers will be consolidated under th: 
name of the Sheridan Press. Mr. Bart: 
will continue with the Press for a y« 
as managing editor. He will also c 
tinue to publish and own the Nort) 

western Farmer & Rancher. 


New Accounts to Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick 


Gordon & Dilworth, Inc., manufacturer 
of marmalade and other food products, 
and the Mercedes-Benz Company, Inc 
motor cars, both of New York. have ay 
pointed Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Toilet Goods Account to 
Behel & Harvey 


The Boyer International Laboratories 
Chicago, makers of toilet goods, ha 
placed their advertising account with 
Behel & Harvey, Inc., advertising agen« 
of that city. 


Appoint Brotherton Agency 


The C. A. Cook Organization, Kus! 
ionite, Inc., and the International Vend 
ing Corporation, all of Detroit, have ap 
pointed Brotherton, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad 
vertising accounts. 


Purchases Santa Ana “Times” 
_J._F. Burke, owner of the Santa Ana 
Calif., Register, has purchased the Sant 
Ana Times from M. C. and D. FE 
Maloney. 
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ation 
They 


“: | Go to Ha Dees 


a -- for Comfort 


HOUSANDS of car owners echo the senti- 
ment... nothing like HaDees Hot Water 
Heater for car heat control. 

A few years ago, just a good idea... today a 
flourishing manufacturing business . . . the leader 
in its field... with national distribution... 
operating to capacity. 


The job of spreading the news of HaDees’ 


amazing contribution to all-year-round health- 


ful, comfortable motoring has been an enjoyable 


and gratifying one for this agency. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue . Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA + TORONTO > ROCKFORD 





Advertising Club News 


Speaking Program Gets Under 
Way 


The first subject in the speaking pro- 
gram which has been undertaken by the 
Advertising Federation of America 
through its member clubs is “Who Pays 
America’s Two Billion Dollar Advertis- 
ing Bill?” This speaking program has 
been undertaken by the Federation as 
an aggressive counter-attack against mis- 
understanding, misrepresentation and 
the misuse of advertising. Six ad 
dresses, at least, before every affiliated 
club of the Federation are the objective 
of the re 

Chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and other organizations 
are being invited by advertising clubs 
throughout the country to atténd the 
meetings where these speeches are being 
made in order that ov may hear a 
broad view of advertising that s be- 
yond the technical details usually dis- 
cussed by advertising men among them- 
selves. Men prominent in advertising 
and affiliated with the Federation are 
making these talks. A different subject 
and different list of speakers are being 
arranged for the January, February, 
March, April and May ithetales. 


Poor Richard Club Appoint- 


ments 

The following have been appointed 
members of the committee in charge of 
the annual banquet of the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia: Budget, H. Ennis 
Jones; souvenirs, Howard C. Story and 
S. D. Hofheimer; entertainment, Thomas 
J. Young, Karl Bloomingdale, Robert H. 
Durbin, Theodore E. Ash, and William 
H. Ingersoll; advertising ‘display, How- 
ard Kairer, James Stinson, and Sam- 
uel Taubaum; decorations, George E. 
Loane and John Habermehl; dinner 
arrangements, Harry L. Appleton and 
John B. Geraghty; program and print- 
ing, Rowe Stewart and Ray Neal; pub- 
licity, Jack Lutz and G. A. Wiedmann, 
and secretary of the committee, Andrew 
C. Kunkel. Leonard Ormerod is general 
chairman of the committee. 

The dinner, which will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, will, this year, 
be called “A Night of Wizardry.” It 
will, as usual, commemorate the birthday 
of Benjamin Franklin, enuery 17. 

o 


J. G. OP cle Addresses 


San Francisco Club 
The San Francisco Advertising Club 


recently held a commercial artist day, 
with James G. Swinnerton, news od 
cartoonist and president of the 

mian Club, as the speaker. Mr. Swinner- 
ton, whose topic was ““The Importance of 
the Artist in Modern Advertising,” 
stressed the growth in importance of pic- 
tures in the telling of the advertising 
story. He predicted the use of more 
color and that the public, having been 
educated to expect colorful advertise- 
ments, will demand more and more that 
artwork be of the highest standard. 


Trust Advertising Should 
Quote Fees 


The question of trust fees should | 
featured as one of the biggest sales a; 
peals in trust advertising, L. — . 
Stark, assistant trust officer of the Mid 
land Trust & Savings Bank, Minne 
apolis, declared in a talk last week at a 
meeting of the Chicago Financial Ad 
vertisers. He was discussing the prop« 
appeals for trust advertising as ind 
cated by a recent survey of 1,000 trus 
prospects conducted by the bank whi 
he represents. 

“Fee schedules should be definitely ou 
lined in trust advertising so that pri 
pects wil] know they are reasonable 
said Mr. Stark. “Most men of meat 
are naturally interested in trust adver 
tising, the survey showed, and most 
them will agree that the cost of tl 
service is reasonable. But business me 
are accustomed to definite quotations ar 
trust advertising should get away fro: 
generalities. It would be well to outlir 
specific cases in various advertisement 

showing just what the fees were, tl 
identity of the parties involved in ea 
case of course being cloaked.” 

* 
° = . 
Dotted Line Club Discusses 
Special Issues 

Members of the A. B. P. Dotted Lin 
Club, Chicago, discussed the advisabii:t 
of special issues for business public: 
tions at their November meeting. It w 
generally agreed that special issues, 
based on an element or incident 
genuine reader interest, were of value | 
the advertiser and sound policy for t! 
publisher. But, it was stressed, the 
must be a real reason and not just a 
excuse for a special issue. 

The fact that the soliciting of spa 
for a special issue may easily interfe 
with the continuity of the regular sel 
ing program was brought out as an i! 
portant consideration in handling th 
special issue eien and special issues 
themselves. hile it was agreed that 
the matter P pA such an issue | 
advisable or not rests largely with th 
publication and its field, a standing vot 
was held on the question. A majorit 
favored special issues. 

* * 


Bruce Moran Heads Ninth 
District 


Bruce Moran, vice-president of East 
man, Scott & Company, Atlanta a 
vertising agency, is now governor 
the Ninth District of the Advertising 
Federation of America. This district i: 
cludes clubs in Southern Virginia, Nort! 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alaban 
and Eastern Tennessee. 

* * * 


Yakima Organizes Bureau 

The Better Business Bureau of Ya 
kima, Wash., has been formed and ir 
corporated at that city. Incorporato 
are L. O. Eckford and Thomas H. W 
son. 
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GENERAL MANAGER 
WHO HAS TO GET 
THE MOST OUT OF HIS 


ADVERTISING 


AND SELLING 
DOLLARS 


“Where to buy it” 


An additional service in classified telephone 
directories— bridging the gap between edver- 
tising and selling 


(a) 


8 
e 
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Trape Mark Service as developed 
by the Bell System aids manufac- 
turers to do more business on the 
same or a greater profit margin .. . 
and to increase consumption with- 
out increasing the cost of making 
and distributing. The service may 
be applied nationally, sectionally, 
or locally in a variety of forms de- 
pending upon the needs of the busi- 
nesses concerned. In each case the 
service can be custom fitted to the 
user’s problems after analysis. 

Certain broad benefits are imme- 
diately evident. Your dealer fran- 
chise takes on a new importance 
and a new value ... it is easier to 
secure better local outlets, more 
active in your interests . . . full-line 
dealers have a real advantage over 
competition . . . control of the 
market comes back to you. 

In addition, the public finds it 
easier to buy—and quicker. The 
bulk of business goes to stores that 
are ready to show a good selection 
and to give proper after-sale ser- 
vice, if required. National adver- 
tising operates locally in full force 
and new sales are created, sales that 
might have gone to competition. 

Many firms are now using Trade 
Mark Service to make more effi- 
cient the selling of all sorts of 
products and services. They find 
that this service aids in solving 
problems heretofore considered de- 
terrent factors in their merchan- 
dising plan. A special report on its 
value to you will be prepared on 
request, without charge or obliga- 
tion. Please use coupon below. 





As 
Trade Mark Service Manager 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
195 Broadway, New York 


Dear Sir: We would be interested in your 
analysis of certain of our marketing prob- 
lems and in a report showing the possible 
application of Trade Mark Service to their 
solution. Please telephone for an appoint- 
ment. This request places us under no obli- 
gation whatever. 


Company 
Address ___ 


a 





Little 


The 


T= Schoolmaster recently had 
an opportunity to make a small 
laboratory test of one of the favor- 
ite worries of advertisers who send 
out samples. This worry, of course, 
is that samples and booklets will 
get into the hands of children 
who are mere collectors of sou- 
venirs. 

The children on the Schoolmas- 
ter’s street have recently gone 
sample mad. There has been a sud- 
den demand on parents for money 
with which to buy samples and 
this, incidentally, is proof, in a 
small way, that the mere setting 
of a price on a sample doesn’t neces- 
sarily discourage the children. 

The other evening the School- 
master was sitting at the bridge 
table with one of the parents who 
had contributed her quota. 

“It is surprising,” said this par- 
ent, “how much fun I’ve had with 
the samples that Alice sent for. 
I’ve discovered a fine facial cream 
that I never would have tried if it 
hadn’t been for the sample that 
Alice received. Also the family is 
using Wheatena again. We got 
tired of it a few years ago but 
when a sample came into the house 
I made Alice a dish for breakfast 
and she liked it so well I ordered 
a full size package. Now the whole 
family is eating Wheatena.” 

The Schoolmaster checked among 
three other mothers present at the 
party. The net result of the neigh- 
borhood sample spree was as fol- 
lows: 

Two mothers have changed their 
facial treatments. 

Three mothers have managed to 
wrangle new recipe books from 
their children. One mother ad- 
mitted somewhat ruefully that she 
had had to buy the books in order 
to get the children to give them up. 

Six new foods have found their 
way into homes on the street where 
they never were used before. 

The Schoolmaster admits that 
this test is by no means conclusive. 
He presents its results to the Class, 
however, as a mild counter-argu- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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ment to the dogmatic dictum, “W< 
don’t want our samples to get into 
the hands of kids.” 

* * 

The Schoolmaster, enthused by 
Mr. Courage vs. Mr. Fear in the 
movies, and by various “buy now’ 
campaigns, decided to open his 
purse strings. There were new 
lighting fixtures to be bought for 
the dining room, new carpet for 
the living room. A trip to thre 
retailers in the lighting fixture field 
was discouraging. Two were will 
ing to take this would-be purchaser 
to the wholesale house downtown 
in New York, seventeen miles away 
from their stores. There was a 
selection to be had there. Two of 
the retailers had nothing to show, 
the other had a totally inadequat« 
stock. It seemed too big a chas: 
for your Schoolmaster to go trav 
eling around wholesale houses. So 
no fixtures were bought. Getting 
the carpet was a long and tedious 
job also. Poor selections. So the 
Schoolmaster is all for “sell now” 
instead of “buy now.” Let stores 
be ready for people who will buy 
now. 

The Namm sale in Brooklyn 
shows what happens when a real 
“sell now” campaign is carried 
out. 

Big newspaper advertising and 
adequate stocks resulted in putting 
the annual “Brooklyn Day” sale 
more than 30 per cent ahead of the 
same event last year. Total sales 
for the one day were said to ex 
ceed $650,000. 

The store sold 2,000 ash cans, 
3,500 pillows, 1,000 boys’ sheep- 
lined coats, 3,000 end chairs, 100 
bedroom sets, 20,000 pieces of kit- 
chen utensils, 10,000 turkish towels 
There is a big potential buying 
power that comes out of its hiding 
place when “sell now” gives the 
selective buyer a chance to “buy 
now.” 


. 


* * * 
A printing salesman recently told 
the Schoolmaster how his organi- 
zation is using specialized maga- 
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Shows an Inerease in 
Advertising Pages 


= AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT shows a substantial gain in advertising pages 
so far this year as compared to the same period last year. is 
is a good recordin view of the decrease shown in many 
publications. 


Probably the increase of ofvetisinn pages in BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT is partly due to the fact 
that new construction in the office building field is actually 
ahead of last year in value and that remodeling and replacement 
work is breaking all records. 


Year after year, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGE- 
MENT has shown consistent gains in advertising. It has grown 
with its readers. Building owners and managers are becoming 
even more important each year as factors in the projection of large 
office and apartment buildings. These men review plans and make 
the final selection of materials and equipment for new construc- 
tion as well as for remodeling of old buildings. 


Consistent advertising in this field is bringing success to hun- 
dreds of manufacturers. 


A. B. C. GUARANTEED PAID CIRCULATION 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member A.B.0 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A.B.P. 
Edstern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York City 
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HERE IS A REAL 
JOB FOR AN 


EXPERIENCED 


MAIL ORDER 
MAN 


EADING magazine publisher offers 

I opportunity to man with com- 

prehensive and proven ability 
in selling either merchandise or mag- 
azine subscriptions by direct mail. 
The successful applicant will be a 
man who not only can prepare a mail- 
ing, including the writing of all copy, 
but can plan intelligently and carry 
out a busy schedule of large mailings. 
He will be given wide latitude to ex- 
periment and improve. 

He will have publications of out- 
standing popularity and large circula- 
tion for which to sell subscriptions. 
Previous subscription experience not 
essential, but experience in the selling 
of merchandise of low unit of sale is 
considered important. 

Salary depends on the man, Write 
in detail, giving experience and ex- 
pected salary. 

Address “Y,”” Box 232 
Printers’ Ink 








AVAILABLE 


January Ist 


A sales and advertising executive 
with a background of successful 
accomplishments in training and 
directing sales personnel; creat 
ing and executing advertising and 
merchandising plans. An expert 
in sales and market analysis and 
a master salesman who harbors 
no dread of the brief-case or sam 
ples in actual field work 


Ideally suited for sales and ad 
vertising manager of a large con- 
cern or as general manager of a 
smaller one 


Salary a minor detail, but oppor 
tunity for expansion and perma- 
nence must be there. Age 36. 
Prefer location in or near Chicago. 


Address “O,” Box 82 
Printers’ Ink 








zines as sources of sales ideas 

“None of us in the organizatio: 
he explained, “ever questioned 
value of the ideas that were to 
found in specialized publicatio: 
All of us were readers of Print: 
Ink and Printers’ INK MoNTH 
and each of us owes these pul 
cations much for the ideas tl 
have given us which have been 
help to our clients. There we 
also a number of other publicati: 
that we have found helpful. F 
instance, an article I read in 
hardware magazine helped me lan 
a big hardware account and, wha 
is better, helped the account get 
nice increase in business. 

“Recently at a sales meeting w 
were talking about the subject of 
specialized publications and final! 
agreed that we weren’t getting an 
where near enough value from our 
reading. We were scattering our 
effort. I, for instance, was looking 
over a dozen different publications 
If I saw an article that was ol! 
viously of help I read it. Othe: 
wise I was likely to skip it. 

“One of the salesmen brouglit 
up an important point. He told 
how he had been able to do a great 
deal for a client in the drug indus 
try because of an article he had 
read in a grocery publication. 

“Tf I hadn’t had a grocery ac- 
count,’ he admitted, ‘I never would 
have read the article. I would have 
made the mistake of thinking that 
there was nothing happening in thx 
grocery industry which could pos 
sibly help me in my work on a 
drug account.’ 

“The result of the meeting was a 
change in policy. Today every on 
of us is responsible for a thoroug 
reading of at least two publications 
In addition to that we all are read 
ing Printers’ INK because of i 

eneral coverage of all important 
fields. 

“Twice a month we hold sales 
meetings at which we talk over 
what we have read. Already tw 
other salesmen have passed along 
ideas which have been of help to 
me and at least one of my ideas 
has been of help to another sales 
man.” 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
this plan is worth thé study of 
other organizations whose members 
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Up Pops the Devil 


He didn’t look much like 


a devil. 

Just a quiet little man in 
a gray suit. 

Yet he was able to spoil 
the results of seven calls 
made by a well paid, intel- 
ligent space salesman. 


He popped up in a meet- 
ing held in the president’s 
ofice four weeks after the 
calls had been made. 

The salesman had sold 
the advertising manager 
ind the sales manager. 
They knew why they 
wanted his publication on 
the list. 


But the little man in the 
gray suit was the treasurer 
of the company. 


“IT never heard of that 
publication,” he remarked 

and all the good selling 
went overboard. 


The two men who had 
been “sold” couldn’t do a 
good second-hand job, so 
off the list came the publi- 
cation, put there by hard 
work and good selling. 


There are men in every 
organization the salesman 
never even hears about. 

Yet they pop up at im- 
portant times to make or 
break a schedule. 


PRINTERS’ INK, i? mai‘) 
of the great organizations, 
spending real money for 
advertising, reaches from 
five to fifteen of the men 
who count most. 


Back up your sales force 
by telling your story in 
PrinTERS’ INK, so that the 
key men who have an im- 
portant say on all house 
policies may be posted. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Advertising Agency 
Will Consider 


Consolidation 


A well-established recognized 
Advertising Agency is willing to 
consider a consolidation with an- 
other agency about the same size. 
Has been in business more than 
25 years, financially sound, and 
making good profits. Billing for 
1931 is estimated around $800,000. 
This agency does not want to be 
absorbed by a larger one. Believe 
consolidation would reduce over- 
head of both parties, and thereby 
make bigger profits. Stock is now 
owned by one person. If you 
are interested, write us direct or 
through a third party if you do 
not care to divulge your name. 
All communications will be held 
in strict confidence. 


Address “Z,”"’ Box 233 
Ink 


Printers’ 














Lumber 
Manufacturers 


are reading the American Lum- 
berman for sales ideas today as 
never before. Will your prod- 
ucts help them increase sales by 


better manufacture or lower 
cost? Then, tie up your story 
to this dominant editorial note 
in the 
CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 B.C. 











Radio Stars 


New Ideas for Advertisers 


Shirley Spencer, authority on graphology, 
and Lucile, famous astrologer, now avail- 
able for radio advertisers. Ideas submitted. 


E. G. BAGGER, Publicity Counsel 
25 West Broadway, New York, Barclay 0986 
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should be reading specialized pul 
lications but who are wasting their 
time by dissipating their effort. 

. * * 


Touching upon a recent discus- 
sion in this columnar cloister 
Rabelais as a somewhat surprising 
source of quotation, session of 
October 30—a Class member sends 
to the Schoolmaster’s desk a not 
that reads: 


I don’t know about the other quo 
tations you say were not written by 
Shakespeare, but if he did not write 
“thereby hangs a tale,” he had no 
business to claim the authorship of 
“As You Like It.” 


Is this a challenge, or just a 
suggestion that the Class exhume 
for purposes purely academic, th« 
argument of Shakespeare’s authen- 
ticity, to the end that we may dk 


termine, definitely for posterity, 
whether William Shakespeare's 
works were written by William 


Shakespeare, or by “somebody else 
of the same name”? 

True it is that Shakespeare 
whoever he was—wrote into “As 
You Like It” the teaser line, “And 
thereby hangs a tale.” The con 
text (Act II, Scene 7) goes, 


| gloomily, like this: 


And so from hour to hour we ripe 
and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot 
and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. 


Shakespeare liked the line—liked 
it so well that he wrote it into, not 
one of his plays, but four of them 
In 1594 he dropped it, noncha 
lantly, into Act IV, Scene 1, of 
“The Taming of the Shrew”; in 
1600 he repeated it, in “As You 
Like It,” and in Act I, Scene IV, 
of “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor”; and in 1604, just for good 
measure, he tossed it into Act III, 
Scene I, of “Othello.” 

And where did Shakespeare get 
it? The evidence, of course, is 
circumstantial, but the chronologi 
cal fact remains that Francois 
Rabelais, who was born about 1490 
and who wrote the line into the 
fourth chapter of his fifth book, 
died, unofficially, on April 9, 1553. 
Historically, it is known that he 
was not alive the following May. 
His fifth book appeared posthu- 
mously—in 1564. And 1564 was 
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Merger 
Opportunity 


A prominent middle-sized A. A. A. A. 
agency with branches strategically 
located throughout the United States is 
expanding its operations in New York 
on January 1, by merger. 


This move opens an opportunity for a 
third agency specializing on service with 
an annual volume of business around 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 to become a 
partner in the New York division of a 
national organization. 


Inquire at A. A.A.A. Headquarters if 
you are interested, whether a member or 
not. Strictly confidential. 


American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
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THERE ARE 


64,000 


English-Reading 
Families in St. Paul 
of them 


G 1 % take the 


St. Paul Dispatch 


1 $1 Now! 


This is the fold- 
er recently sup- 
plied with the 
$20 set design 
plates. 


While these last, send in your check; take a 
chance to make money on 10 basic designs 


CRAFTON DESIGN SERVICE, CRAFTON, PA, 


| 
cpm | 


on | 
| 





CL AserE> ADVERTISERS! 
AIL ORDER ADVERTISERS! 

MAGENT. 'S-SALESMEN ADVERTISERS! 
Send for FREE copy of our NEW 1930 “Ad 
vertisers Rate and Data Guide.’’ 42 page di 
rectory contains lowest display and classified 
rates and circulation of best producing maga 
zines and newspapers. Valuable combinations 
Other facts. Write today for your copy. 


E. H. Brown Advertising 


Dept. K, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, til. 





“RED TO BLACK”— 


For a weekly stipend equivalent to the amount 
you would gladly pay a reasonably smart clerk 
or stenographer, you can engage the energetic 
cooperation of a man who has had over twenty 
years _Dractical experience in every phase of 
and advice 
on advertising and * circulation promotion, art 
and layouts, engravings and typography, pub- 
lishing accounting. Association with this ex- 
pert will turn RED figures inte BLACK. 
“X,"" Box 230, Printers’ Ink. 
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| the year of William Shakespeare's 
| birth. 

| . 7 * 

Two weeks ago the Schoolmast« 
asked in Class whether anyor 
questioned the Fortnum & Mas: 
collection of advertisements, bound 
in a book, to be the first instance oi 
a volume of selling messages being 
sold. The challenge is accepted | 
Frederick E. Gymer, of The Gris 
wold-Eshleman Company, Clev 
land, who states that Musa-Shiya, 
the Honolulu shirt maker, as man 
as five years ago, published some 
of his newspaper advertising in 
booklet form at 25 cents a copy. 

It is recommended that members 
of the Class who have joined sin 
February 23, 1922, get a copy of 
Printers’ INK of that date to read 
more about Musa-Shiya and hi 
pidgin English copy. 


The Koch’s Get Together 


Koch Advertising Ideas, New Yor 
has merged with Koch & Koch, mercha: 
dising service of that city, to form a 
advertising service business with offic 
at 24 West 56th Street, New York 
Walter Koch will manage the new cor 
cern. Other members of the organiz 
tion are Albert and Frank Koch, 
Koch & Koch, and Bruno Koch. TT! 
new company will be known as Ko« 


Koch, Koch and Koch. 


T. H. McCready to Direct 


Wallace Silverware Sales 
Thomas H. McCready, formerly ma 
ager of the Philadeiphia branch of th 
R. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Cor 
pany, Wallingford, Conn., silverware 
has been appointed sales manager of that 
company. 


Heads Detroit Office of 
Grauman-Jennings 


Hugh Preston has been appointed |) 
troit manager of the Grauman-Jenning 
Studios, Chicago. He was formerly ma: 
ager of the Detroit office of Steve 
Sundblom & Stults, Chicago. 


Joins Carlysle Agency 
Bernard Stern, for twelve 
the advertising and selling staff of 
Women’s Wear Daily, New York, ha 
joined the Carlysle Company, advertisir 
agency of that city, as an account ex 


years wit! 





ecutive. 
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Addressograph and Multigraph 


man of the new organization; 


Kittrick & 
lishers of “Mc 


president. 
man, who has become chairman of the 


W. L.. 


Company, 
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Firms to Merge 

Plans for consolidation of the Address- 
craph International Corporation and 
fhe American Multigraph Company, of- 
equipment manufacturers, have been 
proved by the directors of both con 
ns. Under the proposal the merged 
ganization will known as the Ad- 
essograph- -Multigraph Corporation. 
Frank Woods, chairman of the 
urd of Addressograph, will be chair 
Henry C. 
\sborn, president of American Multi- 
raph, will be chairman of the executive 
mmittee; and J. E. Rogers, president 
Addressograph, will be president. 


W. E. Keeler Joins McKittrick 


& Company 

William E. Keeler, for the last thir- 
n years a member of the sales staff 
{ the “Standard Advertising Register,” 
s joined the sales staff of George Mc- 
Company, New York, pub- 
<ittrick’s Directory of 
\dvertisers.” 


D. P. Carey Heads Belding 


Heminway 
D. P. Carey, executive vice-president 
nd a director of the Belding Heminway 
ompany, New York, has been elected 
He succeeds H. Morton Mer- 


ard. 


Carroll Ragan with Graves, 
McCleish & Campbell 


Carroll Ragan has joined the staff of® 
New York 
as an account execu- 
at one time, advertising 


iraves, McCleish & Campbell, 
lvertising agency, 
ve. He was, 
inager of the United States ) 
lrust Company, New York 


Roy to Manage Amity 


Leather Sales 
W. L. Roy, 
iring Company, Inc., 
as been appointed general 
eer of The Amity Leather 
West Bend, Wis. 


sales man 











The Mifflin Chemical Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has appointed Jerome B. 
iray, advertising agency, of that city, 

direct its advertising account. News- 


aper, direct-mail, 
dvertising will be used. 
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Wanted 


Experienced man for 
plans department in 
4-A Advertising 
Agency. Good op- 
portunity. State ex- 
perience and salary 
expected. 


Address ““W,”” Box 89 
Printers’ Ink | 























for the last five years 
iles manager of the Hickok Manufac- 
Rochester, N. Y., 


Products 


Are YOU A 


“GADGET” GENIUS? 


We are looking for ideas for metal spe- 
cialties that will have a wide sale. 
the back of your “‘bonnet” or in your 
desk drawer, you have an idea for a 
novelty to be made of metal, we are in- 
terested in hearing about it. Give enough 
details in your letter so we can tell 
whether to ask you to call. 


If, in 


Address “‘A,”” Box 234, Printers’ Ink 




















car card and outdoor 








SELL BY AIRPLANE 


Take the lead by modern methods; I 
will introduce and sell your product 
by the air route; have selling and 
manufacturing experience; own my 
plane and will cnn enoaed arrange- 
ments or handle side lines in any part 
of the United States. The publicity 
of the air route will insure results. 


Address “‘B,’’ Box 235, Printers’ Ink 








LET’S. ..... 


an AGENCY. ee 


I'm an art and copy, man of top 
notch proportions. You're a sure- 
fire advertising salesman who 
can develop accounts. I have 
some money. So have you. Let's 
start a New York agency. Re 
plies held in strictest confidence 
Box 231, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Publisher’s Representative — bachelor, 
52; trade-paper experience; have storage 
space—wishes to represent weekly pub- 
lication. Write Store, 282 Avenue B, 
New York City. 





Investment Wanted — Man or woman 
with $10,000 for unique children’s maga- 
zine. Ten thousand subscription fo start. 
Millions of children—only three maga 

zines of note. Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 





Attention Business Paper Publishers— 
Can handle two more trade publications in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Connecticut. Eight years’ experience in these 
territories. Have New York office facilities. 
Editorial representation if desired. Salary 
or straight commission. Box 918, P. I. 





Printing Plant is desirous of getting 
more work, either publications or direct 
by mail, overnight truck service to New 
York. Our equipment consists of two 
Automatic Cylinder Presses, three Ver- 
ticals, Automatic Jobbers, two Linotypes, 
Monotype, Automatic Folder, Stitchers, 
etc. What have you? Box 920, P. I. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


@ How To Better Yourself @ 


Confidentially consult Walter A. Lowen, 
formerly with ‘‘O & H’”’ and other 4A’s. 
Attractive opportunities listed daily for 
experienced agency personnel. Register 
Free, 9-2 P.M. Vocational Bureau, Inc., 
105 W. 40th St., N. ¥. C. PENna. 5389. 








General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives—Craftsmen—J uniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 
of employment bureau of AAAA. 





Art Directors, Visualizers, Illustrators, 
Layout Men, Letterers and Industria! 
Designers. Al! branches of ee \ om 
Arts. Free lance and etaff bas 
ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
65 E. 56th St Plaza 6571—975: 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED BY LARGE 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE 
SALESMAN FOR OHIO AND MICH 
IGAN TERRITORY. SALARY AND 
COMMISSION, SPLENDID FUTURI 
FOR RIGHT MAN. _ Box 931, P. | 


Classified Expert Wanted — Agency 
placing over $60,000 a year newspaper 
classifed for regular clients wants mar 
familiar with getting best rates and han 
dling details. No selling necessary. 
Splendid opportunity. Write 831 En- 
quirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















WANTED 


e@ Large Chicago food manufac- 

turer wants advertising manager. 
Must know food merchandising, 
be able to initiate and complete 
all necessary tie-ups with big na- 
tional advertising campaigns, in- 
cluding monthly dealer newspaper. 
Ideas and ability, however, are 
desired more than experience. By 
letter only, state age, experience, 
salary wanted, etc., and address 
Collins-Kirk, Inc., 840 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


A thriving, mid-western advertising agen- 
cy of 21 people (not in Chicago) is 
looking for a man with rather unusual 
qualifications — one who possesses a 
rounded-out background of copy, layout, 
plan and merchandising training com- 
bined with an intimate, practical, first- 
hand knowledge of the mechanics of 
printing. The ideal man is between 30 
and 35 years of dge with a successful 
record of both advertising agency and 
rinting plant experience. He must 
now the printer’s angle of buying paper 
from A to Z. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Box 922, Printers’ Ink. 
Confidential, of course 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
Expert Secretarial-Stenographic Ser- 


vice on part time basis, one, two or 
three days or parts of days weekly. 
CAROLYN MAGER, 14 West 45th 
treet. Murray Hill 5820. 


ARTIST — EXPERIENCED, VERSA- 
ILE, MODERN, LAYOUTS, FIN 
SHES—seeks space or position with 
liable agency or printer. Compensation 

ondary. Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 


MARKETING—COPY 
University graduate. 2 years’ experience. 
Retail copy, editorial; national research. 
Young, energetic, ambitious. Desires x 

1anent connection good firm. Box 916, P. I. 


foll 
PRODUCTION, ‘222%, sr 
years’ experience in advertising and 


rinting. Knows production, type, etc. 
\vailable on short notice. Box 923, P. I. 


Pastis Coast Advertising Man — now 
yperating own retail business, wishes 
onnection with coast manufacturer or 
wency. 12 years’ experience advertising 

















ind merchandising national specialties and 

furniture. Plans, 
tion. Age 33, 
in 30 days. 


copy, mech. produc- 
married. Can be available 
Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 








« ASSISTANT * 
LAYOUTS—IDEAS—CONTACT 
Finished ART.—Production 
AVAILABLE 

Box 930, Printers’ Ink e 














ADV. MGR. OR ASST. 
13 years’ all- round advertising experience, 
including 9 years’ agency work, qualifies 
ne for above opening with some tadividual 
advertion. lave written complete cam- 
paigns; also specialized in market research, 
including preparation of briefs, maps, 
charts, media analyses, etc. Christian, 35, 
present salary $4,800. Box 921, P. I. 


ARTIST 15 years of widely varied 


designing experience, all 

mediums, direct mail, magazine work— 

he Capable making strik- 

ypograp r ing layouts and fine 

type composition, Al lettering, finished 

art in color, familiar with production, 

desires connection, free lance or full 
time. Box 919, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — First 
class, thoroughly experienced in large 
general and class magazine and trade 
paper work; have managed advertisin 
department and New York City branc 
office; wide acquaintance; successful rec- 
ord; open to engage in position requiring 
responsible man; highest references; let- 
ters confidential. Box 924, P. I. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Does your organization, or your client, 
need better public relations? Successful 
young writer with wide experience on na- 
tional magazine can be a real help with 
publicity, ghost and speech writing. Has 
ability, originality. Knows merchandis- 
ing. Salary, $12,000. Box 925, P. I. 
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Young Man—10 years’ er experi- 
ence, advertising, editorial ‘an write, 
sell, create ideas; knows copy, news, pub- 
licity and promotion. Desires position in 
or near New York City. Box 929, P. I. 


SUPERINTENDENT—20 years’ experi- 
ence in all branches of the printing in- 
dustry, thoroughly familiar with process 
and water color work —best reference, 
willing and hard worker and a producer. 
Change is necessary on account of mem- 
ber of resent firm now handling produc- 
tion. Box 933, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Seeks New Connection 

Young man, 28, pleasing personality, 
loyal and trustworthy can make himself 
invaluable to busy executive. Thoroughly 
tamiliar with Art, Copy, Layout, Print- 
ing, Engraving and roduction. Ten 
years’ experience. Box 934, P. 

Direct Mail Advertising Manager — 
now earning $4,000 a year salary in that 
capacity and about $1,000 a year free 
lancing on small accounts. Christian, 
American, 28, married, 10 concentrated 
years of experience in direct mail field. 
Versatile, adaptable. Seeking new con- 
nection, preferably with live New York 
newspaper, magazine, advertising agency, 
retail selling organization, or manufac- 
turer with PLENTY of work and action. 
Box 917, Printers’ Ink. 


To Agencies and Manufacturers 


A LAYOUT ARTIST, 35, who knows 
plates and printing, desires connection 
preparing layouts and art for publications 
and direct mail. . »« 18 years’ experi- 
ence includes layouts for large mail order 
house; market research work; manage- 
ment of an art dept.; supervision of 500 
census enumerators in Chicago, and oper- 
ating own studio over half that period. 
Box 932, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for sitions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quety in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a con ition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returni promptly all sam- 
ples entr to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be Ly if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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Announcing — 
our New Sound Studio 


To meet the needs of our customers, we have opened 
new talking picture studios at 2900 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Operating under Western Electric Sound Recording 
System license, this studio is completely equipped for 
production of first quality sound pictures at low cost. 


Jam Handy Picture Service has a background of fifteen 
years in motion picture production for outstanding 
sales organizations and a comprehensive experience 
with all methods of sound picture production. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accom- 
plish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms—Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Sound Pictures 


New York, Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bidg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bidg.—Dayton, Reibold Bidg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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To launch a new 
product—to spur the 
sale of an old one— 


use Cc O, 


O 
2 


in 
the regular run-of- 
paper editions, daily 
and Sunday, of the 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, October, !930, 
In Excess of 1,085,000 Sunday; 820,000 Daily 











